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TYPOGRAPHICAL REUNIONS, 

We publish elsewhere an account of the celebration, by 
the New York Typographical Society, and Columbus Typo- 
graphical Union, No. 5, of the one hundred and sixty-second 
anniversary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin. The annual 
reunion of members of our craft for the interchange of senti- 
ment and good feeling, as well as the motive which prompted 
these special meetings, deserves approval and imitation. 

The object of the reunion is in itself highly creditable to 
our friends. Apart from the connection of Franklin with 
the craft, there is a peculiar appropriateness in the annual 
celebration of his natal day. Franklin was emphatically a 
man, using the term in its noblest sense. There was a 
healthy robustness in his nature which made him eminent 
among the eminent men of his time. He was a man of the 
people, and one who had a sincere respect for those from 
whose ranks he sprang. With consummate tact as a leader of 
men, with wondrous fertility of invention, and with unri- 
valled sagacity in dealing with the practical affairs of life, he 
devoted the whole powers of his vast mind to the improve- 
ment of his race in a direction in which competent guidance 
was especially needed. We doubt whether Jeremy Bentham 
himself realized, in fuller degree, the claims to consideration 
and respect of the doctrine of utility. To borrow an illus- 
tration from Coleridge, mankind in later times is, if not 
better, at least better off than our ancestors; and it is espe- 
cially to such men as Franklin that the improved condition 
of things is due. His rare powers of observation enabled 
him to educe from his experience lessons of the highest value 
in the everyday affairs of life. A mortal enemy of idleness 
and thriftlessness, he spared no exertion, by hint, by maxim, 
or example, to commend the saving virtues of sobriety, indus- 
try, and economy. It has of late become fashionable, in 








certain quarters, to depreciate the value of the inculcations 
of “ Poor Richard.” We think we can safely promise for- 
giveness for all the injury they have done the disciples of the 
“art preservative.” Franklin knew well that, without the 
industry of some persons, the comfort, the happiness, and 
even the existence of mankind are quite impossible. The 
naturally sordid need no stimulus to avarice; while, without 
thrift, there can be no accumulation of means to render 
generosity possible. To deny one’s self that we may give to 
others is the manliest form that generosity can assume. A 
celebrated clergyman thought it no unworthy boast to state 
that he made all he could, and saved all he could, that he 
might give all he could. 

As a statesman in colonial times, as well as during the 
stormy period of the Revolution, the calm vision and far- 
reaching sagacity of Franklin made his services invaluable 
to his country. He saw clearly what were the real and the 
possible conditions of our political life. To overreach him 
in discussion or negotiation was well nigh impossible. His 
fame and works are a precious legacy to us all. As one 
of the select spirits of a bygone generation, his name is one 
that his countrymen, or whoever appreciates the institutions 
that have made his countrymen what they are, “will not 
willingly let die.” 

Reunions like those of our brethren in New York and Co- 
lumbus, when controlled by a fair share of good taste and judg- 
ment, are the occasion of no inconsiderable degree of social 
and intellectual gratification. They bring into close, and 
occasionally lifelong relations those who would otherwise 
know comparatively little or nothing of one another. Under 
the genial influences of the hour, the heart unconsciously 
expands, and is prepared to embrace within the circle of its 
sympathies a widened range of objects. Insuch an atmosphere 
the egotist is apt to feel himself morally infirm, and to see, 
perhaps for the first time, that association opens up to him a 
vista of happiness which competition had never revealed. 

Said a friend to Charles Lamb, “ Why, sir, you have been 
abusing this gentleman without ever having known him.” 
The reply was characteristic of the kindliest of humorists, 
and might be a theme for a volume of essays: “Of course I 
don’t know him. If I knew him, I would be sure to like 
him.” We appreciate one another in proportion as we know 
one another; and how can we know those whom we do not 
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meet? If closer acquaintanceship be desirable, let us culti- 
vate those conditions which, while they enable us to secure 
our object thoroughly, will at the same time enable us to 
attain the result in the most agreeable of ways. An annual 
festive gathering combines all these elements. It presupposes 
a considerable degree of fraternal feeling as an essential con- 
dition of its existence, and under the stimulus of good cheer, 
and the interchange of good offices and the communion of 
mind with mind, this feeling gathers strength and depth. 
Such associations tend to develop an esprit de corps among 
us, and to make us feel that the honor of the craft is to us as 
the apple of our eye. They give vitality to that sentiment 
which always precedes law, and renders law operative without 
collision, and thus tend to render union possible. They help 
to break down the barriers of prejudice which separate us, 
and incline us to make that mutual allowance for foibles and 
eccentricities which forms the spinal column of concerted 
action. From such associations come civic pride and patriot- 
ism, respect and attachment for the community of which we 
form a part. Whatever contributes, then, to develop these 
sentiments should be most sedulously nurtured. 

As mere recreation, these reunions are eminently salutary. 
In the festive hall, the mind unbends, to acquire renewed tone 
and vigor. Care, for the moment, is laid aside. The vexations 
and annoyances of our daily life seem little amid the agreea- 
ble accombaniments of the hour. We become, indeed, half 
inclined to feel ashamed that we ever took them deeply to 
heart; and we part from one another with an intense con- 
viction that there are more people in the world worth knowing 
than we ever dreamed of. 

We thank the Typographical Societies of New York and 
Columbus for prompting the above somewhat rambling train 
of thoughts, and look forward to the time when festive 
gatherings among ourselves will take place with sufficient 
frequency to furnish a text for similar lucubrations on the 
part of our friends. 


THE Franklin Typographical Society of Boston held its 
annual meeting on the 4th ultimo, and elected officers for the 
ensuing year. From the Treasurer’s report it appears that 
while the expenses of the year had been smaller than usual, 
amounting to $290.03, the receipts from assessment and interest 
on the invested funds had risen to $526.10. Of the payments 
during the year, $117 were in behalf of sick members. The 
invested funds (accumulating for the purchase of a hall at 

| some future time) now amount to $3,258.10, having increased 
$296.36 during the year. A series of resolutions were passed 
testifying respect for the late Secretary, Mr. M. B. Markam, 
deceased. 








A UNION has been organized in Scranton, Pa., under the 
title of Scranton Typographical Union, No. 112. The fol- 
lowing officers have been chosen : 


President, Thomas J. Williams; Vice-President, Thomas Wagner ; 
Recording and Corresponding Secretary, Hiram G. Blair; Financi 
Secretary, Richard Keller; Treasurer, Robert Holmes. Delegate to 





, the National Typographical Union, Samuel A. Mackey. 





ANOTHER OLD PRINTER GONE. 

Peter Force died in Washington city on the night of the 
23d of January, in the 78th year of his age. Mr. Force was 
born in New Jersey in 1790, and when quite young his 
family removed to the city of New York, where, by his own 
desire, he was apprenticed to learn the profession of printing. 
At the conclusion of his apprenticeship he removed to Wash- 
ington, where he soon made bis mark by devotion to busi- 
ness, his extraordinary talent, and high moral character. 
Here he early attracted the notice of the most distinguished 
men of that day, and soon became prominent in their coun- 
sels and confidence. In 1823 he commenced the publication 
of the National Journal, which was the official journal 
during the administration of John Quincy Adams. From 
1836 to 1840 he was Mayor of Washington, and was after- 
wards President of the National Institute for the promotion 
of science. In 1833, Mr. Force entered into a partnership 
with the well-known John C. Rives to publish a compilation 
of selected public papers and documents relating to American 
History, for which they had a contract from Congress. They 
were styled “ American Archives,” and were to have been 
in four series. After publishing nine large quarto volumes 
of one series, the further publication was suspended about 
fifteen years ago. As a basis for this compilation, Mr. Force 
collected a vast amount of rare books, papers, maps, charts, 
pamphlets, &c., forming the most voluminous and valuable 
collection of American history in existence. This collection 
was last year purchased by Congress, and now forms part of 
the Congressional Library. 

Of Mr. Force it may be truly said, “none knew him but 
to love him.” He was kind and genial in disposition, frank 
and courteous in his manners, and in his intercourse with his 
fellow-man he ever exhibited that charity which “suffereth 
long and is kind.” To the printer he was ever a faithful 
counsellor and true friend; and he will never be forgotten by 
those members of the craft who knew him. In all the rela- 
tions of life Peter Force was a great man—great in the sense 
of goodness—in his family, in his profession, and as a public 
officer. 

After a long and useful life, he has quietly passed away 
to inherit the reward of his labors. It may be truly said, 
“ goodness and he fills one monument.” 





A Lucky PriInTER.—At the recent drawings of the 
Riverside Institute, Mr. Edward F. Casey, a printer em- 
ployed in the job-room of the Philadelphia Inquirer, was 
fortunate enough to draw a prize of $500. We congratulate 
Mr. Casey on his “ phat take,” and hope he will not be too 
prodigal of his “ sorts.” 

WE acknowledge the receipt of valuable public documents 
from Hon. Charles O'Neill, of the House of Representatives, 
and the Hon. David Foy, of the Pennsylvania Legislature. 

CLAS «Wee eee is 

Holmesburg, Pa., is to have a new weekly paper, under the 

management of Mr. Wm. F. Knott. 
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PRINTERS’ 
FRANKLIN'S BIRTHDAY IN NEW YORK. 


CELEBRATION BY THE NEW YORE TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

On Friday evening, January 17, 1868, the printers of New 
York, under the auspices of the Typographical Society, cele- 
brated the one hundred and sixty-second anniversary of the 
birthday of Franklin. The exercises were held in the rooms 
of the Printers’ Library, No. 3 Chambers street. Every seat 
was occupied, and the entertainment was so interesting that 
all remained until the close. Speaking and singing alternately 
engaged the attention of the audience. The evening was 
cool and clear, and the fine weather was a great aid 
in successfully carrying out the designs of the committee. 

The following was the order of the exercises : 

I. OPENING ADDRESS BY EDWARD M. SKIDMORE, who 
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Franklin was a temperance man, and always urged his total ab- 
stinence principles upon the craft. In 1732 he published “ Poor 
Richard’s Almanac.”’ He was in his seventy-ninth year when he 
wrote his life. He was master of the French, Italian, and Spanish 
languages; he began their studies in 1733. His first promotion was 
as clerk to the General Assembly of Pennsylvania in 1736. He 
regulated the City watch of Philadelphia, and thereby secured 
greater protection to person and property. He established the 
Union Fire Company, beginning with a list of thirty members. In 
1744 he proposed and organized a Philosophical Society. He in- 
vented a press for printing bank notes, and printed upon it a cur- 
rency for the State of New Jersey. The ‘“‘ Franklin Fire Place,” 
with which you are all, doubtless, familiar, was also another of his 
inventions. And it was Franklin’s pride and boast that he had been 
a common soldier. 

Franklin considered industry as a means of wealth and distinction. 


| He says that he never forgot this proverb of Solomon, which was 
| often repeated to him by his father: ‘* Seest thou a man diligent in 


presided on the occasion, by request of the Comittee 


on the Celebration. 

Mr. Skidmore said : 

The Committee appointed by the Society to make arrangements 
for celebrating Franklin’s birthday, owing to the want of time to 
prepare tor the event in a more public manner, together with the 
difficulty of obtaining a suitable hall at short notice, decided to 
forego the usual great demonstration of former years, and to hold 
this anniversary in the rooms of the Printers’ Free Library. 

We are, therefore, thrown upon our Own resources for an enter- 
tainment in the limited accommodations thus afforded us, and the 
talent which we may find among us to-night. The reason for this is, 
that the distinguished members of the press, who are invited to 
speak, cannot be present with us in consequence of engagements 
entered into previous to receiving our invitations. 

It will be our happiness to form, as it were, a family circle of prin- 
ters, with the Spirit of Franklin at the head of the literary feast. Every 
typo and friend of the Art, and all in anywise connected with the 
profession, are invited to a seat, and to speak of our ‘‘ Great Leader ” 
as become men called together on such an interesting occasion. 

1 shall briefly recapitulate the life and public services of Franklin, 
and leave to the other speakers the details of the acts of the man 
whose name and memory occupy so large a space among printers 
throughout the world. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN was born of poor parents, in the city of 
Boston, on the 17th of January, 1706, just one hundred and sixty-two 
yeurs ago to-day. 

His father was a tallow-chandler, and Benjamin entered his service 
at ten years of age. This is recorded as the beginning of his labori- 
ous and useful life. 


The business of his father, however, did not suit his taste, and he | 


soon abandoned it. 
He had an inordinate desire for reading, and wished to be a 
printer. His parent, therefore, yiel’ed to the desire of the child. 


At the age of twelve years he was apprenticed to his brother, a | 


printer in Boston, and in a short time became a smart workman. 
As years rolled on, he worked zealously at his trade, and occupied 
all his spare time in study to fit himself for future usefulness. 

The later years of Franklin’s life were passed in Philadelphia, He 
was foreman in Keimer's printing office in that city, It was there 
he established a newspaper, and got up a public library by subscrip- 
tion. He was a justice of the peace; was elected to the Assembly 


for ten years in succession ; was appointed Postmaster General for | 


the Colonies; was appointed a Commissioner for disbursing the 
moneys raised for the public defence ; was also commissioned to take 
charge of the defences of the frontier. He was a member of the 
Continental Congress, and was looked upon as a man whose advice 
and counsel were invaluable. 


his calling, he shall stand before Kings, he shall not stand before 
mean men.” 

He had, in the fulfilment of the proverb, stood before five Kings, 
one of whom was the King of Denmark. 

Franklin always favored female education, and it is probably 
owing to this fact that we have so many female compositors in the 


| ** Art preservative of all arts.” 


Franklin died on the 17th of April, 1790, at the age of eighty-four 
years and three months. He was buried on the 2ist of the same 
month. 

To the tomb was consigned, amid peals of artillery, all that was 
mortal of the sage and philanthropist. Our nation mourned the 
death of this eminent printer and good man. The National Assembly 
of France took note of the event, and one of the members designated 
our philosopher as ‘‘The mortal who, for the advantage of the 
human race, embracing both heaven and earth in his vast and exten- 
sive mind, knew how to subdue thunder and tyranny.” 


The President read letters from the following gentlemen, 


| whom he had invited to address the meeting: 


From Hon. John Bigelow, our late Minister to France. 

A previous arrangement will prevent my availing myself of your 
invitation to meet with the Typographical Society on Friday even- 
ing, but I feel grateful to you for thinking of me, and I feel happy 
to be associated in your mind with a Society in which I shall always 
feel a deep interest. 

From Thurlow Weed, Esq. 

When I was invited to address the Typographical Society, I hoped 
to be able to do so, but for several weeks I have been too unwell to 
discharge even ordinary duties. I am compelled, therefore, to ask 
for a postponement of this duty. 


From Hon. Horace Greeley. 
I am under engagements to be out of town on Friday next, and so 
cannot attend your celebration. I wish I could. 
From Col. A. J. H. Duganne, Editor of the Sunday Dispatch. 


I should take pleasure in uniting with your honored Society in 
commemorating the birthday of Franklin, but illness in my family, 
compelling my presence at home this evening, must deny my accept- 
ance of your kind invitation. I beg leave to offer the following 
sentiment for the occasion: 

FRANKLIN, THE PRINTER.—One of the Bourgeois, who, scorning 
to be a Minion of Power, became a Pearl of principle, anda Paragon 
of good sense ; impressing his influence with Diamond point upon the 
bed and form of his age, and bequeathing his example as a rule and 
guide for his nation. 


II. AppRESs OF CHARLES C, SAVAGE. 

Mr. Savage commenced by stating that he was pleased to 
see such a large number of printers at this Anniversary. 
After relating incidents in the life of Franklin, he spoke of the 
Typographical Society. He continued: 

Our Society has now existed nearly sixty years in the city of New 
York. It is benevolent, and aims to relieve the sick and destitute 
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printer. Every member in good standing is provided for when sick | 
or superannuated ; and, in case of death, a certain amount of money 
is given to defray funeral expenses, Up to the present time every 
obligation has been promptly settled by the Society. 

It has numbered among its members in past years, and includes 
this day among its friends and supporters, many of the most influen- 
tial of our craft in this city. To be a member of the New York Typo- 
graphical Society is the best recommendation a young printer can 
possess in his start in the world of business, or society. It is the only 
Society that is surrounded and protected by the press, as is evidenced 
by the long period of its existence in the city of New York. 

To extend the Society to those intimately connected with the busi- 
ness, though not literally printers, a new plan of life-membership 
was recently adopted. This has already been the means of adding 
the names of publishers, stereotypers, &c., to the list of members. 

The Printers’ Library, which also belongs to the Society, is free to 
the use of members. The catalogue embraces some five thousand 
volumes. During the late civil war, very little attention was paid to 
the library, and the contributions from the trade were quite small. 
War absorbed every other calling; but as peace has returned, we 
hope to be able at a future day to obtain sufficient funds to keep the 
library open as formerly. : 

During the past year, one of our worthy and active members—Mr. 
Charles McDevitt—commenced the fiftieth year of his membership. 
Such an event seldom occurs in the life of man. The Society, there- 
fore, appreciating the services rendered by Mr. McDevitt, as an 
officer and member, celebrated his Golden Anniversary in these 
rooms by appropriate literary and musical exercises. A gold-head 
cane, properly inscribed, was also presented to the venerable 
member. 

Mr. Thurlow Weed, who has been a member of this Society for 
fifty-two years, was also present and participated in the festival. He 
gave an interesting sketch of the early days of the Society, and of 
his connection with the printing business for the past half century. 

Mr. McDevitt, Alexander Brophy, and Mr. Weed, are the only 
living printers who have continued members of the Society for so 
long a period. 

In presenting Mr. McDevitt with a walking stick, it was with the 
desire of keeping him with the Society for fifty years longer, if God 
in his mercy shail spare his life. 

We have established a new feature in the Society—namely, an Art 
Gallery, containing the photographs of the officers and members. 
Although of recent origin, we have now upon the walls some twenty 
likenesses. The number is increasing, and we hope, at no distant 
day, to have our rooms ornamented with the portraits of all the 
members, The shadows of the venerable dead members, those 
patriarchs of the press, are here preserved, as honorable mementos 
of the Society. We say to all, ‘‘ Secure the shadow ere substance 

fades.” 

Ill. Music BY THE PRINTERS’ DIAMOND GLEE CLUB— 
An Old English Glee. 

IV. ADDRESS BY AUGUSTUS MAVERICH, one of the Editors 
of the Evening Post. 

Mr. Maverich made a happy speech on Franklin, the Tele- 
graph, and Editors. He left the audience in good humor by 
exhibiting numerous old newspapers, a hand-breadth in size, 
which were printed hundreds of years ago. 


V. Sone By JoHN HALL. 


VI. ApDREss BY HENRY J. CRATE, one of the old printers 
of the city. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN :—It gives me great pleasure to address this meet- 
ing of old friends and fellow-crattsmen. It is always pleasant to 
meet with old companions with whom we have worked in a variety of 
ways, and under various circumstances, and to compare notes of the 
past, incidents of the present, and hopes of the future. But this 


pleasure is greatly enhanced when, on such an ocgasion as the 
present, we meet to celebrate the anniversary of the birth of our 
great patron saint—I think I might say—the immortal Franklin! 

Sir, I shall offer no apology for talking to you this evening of 
things of the olden time. If your honored member, Mr, Thurlow 
Weed, had been present, I should have been better content to be a 
listener than a speaker; in his absence, I am willing to occupy half 
an hour of your time. : 

Sir, when I look upon that old press, which stands behind me, and 
which, I am informed, was once worked by Benjamin Franklin 
himself, what a host of recollections rush through my mind, for I too 
am a pressman, One of those rare inmates of a printing office, a 
hand-pressman. I too have worked at a press of exactly the same 
pattern as this, to which so many interesting recollections cling. 
I have handled the balls which preceded the rollers of the present 
day ; and if the Great Printer were to enter this room this evening, I 
could take him by the hand, and exclaim, ‘‘ arcades ambo/ I, too, 
brother, in the press-room dwell,” and taking off my coat, help him to 
make ready and work off a form. 

This press, although somewhat decayed in some parts, is still in 
such good preservation that I think it might easily be put in working 
order, and it would be an interesting sight to every printer to see this 
baby press, (which still is the progenitor of the race of giants of the 
present day,) and a pressman dressed in the costume of Franklin’s 
day, wielding the balls and printing an account of this evening’s 
proceedings at the rate of three hundred an hour. 

And this talking of the balls formerly used by the pressmen to ink 
the form reminds me that a few words on that subject may not be 
altogether out of place. 

The balls used in the time of Franklin were formed of pelts or 


| sheepskins, thoroughly soaked in urine to render them soft and 


pliable ; the ball was made by stuffing with wool or tow pretty tight, 
and, drawing the ends together, they were fastened to a wooden 
handle, and then were ready for use. When they got dry they had to 
be returned to the urine pot to soak, and as maggots were very apt 
to breed therein, the working the pelts with bare feet, and wringing 
them out with their hands, were not the most pleasant parts of a 
pressman’s duties. 

Two balls were used at a time; a little ink being taken from a 
board or table, and worked between them until completely dis- 
tributed, when the balls were applied to the form, and rapidly moved 
over it until it was inked all over. In this way was all the printing 
done previous to 1816, and when we consider that all full forms had to 
be printed by a double impression, (for the platen was only half the 
size of the bed,) and the great labor of distribution and inking large 
forms, it is really astonishing what an amount of work was done by 
the printers of the old school. 

But in 1816 (in which year, by the bye, I first saw the light) some 
enterprising printer first conceived the idea that a great saving of 
labor and time might be effected by rolling the form over with an 
inked roller, instead of beating it with an inked ball, According to 
the best of my knowledge, the first rollers were made of the same 
materials as they are at the present day, to wit: treacle (molasses) 
and glue, but they were cast on a stock with handles at the ends, 
similar to those now used by lithographers. The pressmen of 1816 
were pretty much like people are now, only more so; they hated in- 
novations, as they called them, and many were the predictions made 
that the roller would never work, and many the curses bestowed on 
the new-fangled way of the employer, when they knocked their 
knuckles against the platen or tympan. The innovator soon saw 
where the trouble was, and giving the men money to get some bread 
and cheese and beer, as a peace-offering, he sent out for a machinist, 
and, after a little consultation, the frame as now used was invented, 
and the men found that the rolle1s would work ; that their labor was 
much lightened, and that the most disagreeable part of it was no 
longer necessary. Little did those grumblers then think that these 
rollers against which they had vainly protested, and afterwards 








gladly used, were destined by their application to machinery to effect 
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an entire revolution in their branch of the craft, and render them, as | 


a body, a thing of the past. Yet such was certainly the case, for the 
cylinder or power-press would and could never have been made as 
it now is, compact, swift, and powerful, if the roller had never been 
invented. 


Of course the balls I have described were not in use in my time, but | 


the substitute was made up in the same way, but covered with canvas 
instead of pelts, and faced with roller composition, which was found 
to do excellent work. They have now gone out of use, and I doubt 
if there is to be found one in use in the United States. 

Now, sir, if you will allow me, I will briefly refer to a difference of 
opinion expressed in this room a short time back by two of the mem- 
bers as to the quality of the work done in former times and at the 
present day, and state my opinion thereon. 

The one, seeing the results of machinery, fine paper, beautiful 
type, much improved ink, and all the appliances of the art, thought 
that the printing was also improved and deserved the credit of all 
these advantages; the other thought that the old painstaking printer 
of the old school, who laboring under all the disadvantages to which 
I have alluded, and, with the very imperfect means which we know 
he had at his disposal, still felt that pride in his profession which 


urged him on to attain excellence in spite of all difficulties, was the | 


more meritorious. Well, sir, I have seen the work of the past andthe 
present, and I have no hesitation in saying that the old school of 
printers were far more painstaking, and felt more honest pride in 
their work, than the printers of the present day do. There are some 
exceptions to this rule, but the practice of printers now is to work for 
profit alone, and quantity rather than quality is what the employer 
looks for, and the journeyman must, let his taste be ever so good, 
strive to please him. In most offices there is one continual drive, and 
he who can do the most work is looked upon as the best man, Of 
course the work must suffer. 

But particularly is this the case in the press department, which is 
the most important of all; for I need not tell this meeting that, let 
the paper and type be ever so good, the composition perfect, and the 
engravings of the finest character, the job may be a complete failure 
if the press-work is not well done. Too much ink will smother it, 
too little render it pale and legible; too much, or too little, or an 
uneven impression, is equally fatal, and a slur will spoil any job. 
How many a job, which has been well got up in all other respects, 
have I seen completely spoiled by the driving of the employer, or the 
regardlessness of the party to whom the job belonged. 

The public at large, from the frequent allusions to lightning presses 
in which the papers indulge, have got hold of the idea that printing 
can be done almost without labor, or time to do it in; and the des- 
perate competition of the employers, and their advertised ‘‘ steam 
presses ’’ encourage that idea, so that the jobs are not given out until 
they are actually wanted, and then the journeymen and the work 
suffer. Under this state of things it is hardly possible to have good 
work. 

I was always a little of a bookworm, and take delight in examin- 
ing all the specimens of old printing I come across, and I must say 
I have often been surprised to find how good the printing was in those 
days of feeble things, considering the means they had. Why, sir, 
with our facilities, it is no credit to us if we produce good work, but 
a great discredit if we do not. But look at the old press up in the 
corner, with its platen of wood, its bed of stone, its springs of bits of 
cord ; the ink made of soot and oil, the inking with half cotton pelts, 
with a very queer arrangement for registering, and I say I am sur- 
prised at so good a specimen of printing as that which I now hold in 
my hand. 

It is a small quarto, inexcellent strong binding, entitled “‘ Weekly 
Memorials for the Ingenious; or an account of Books lately set forth 


| while back. 
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modern journalists, but it is a curiosity of itself. It is, as far as I 
know, the first ‘‘ weekly’ ever published; it might be taken as un- 
exceptionable authority on ‘‘old style;” it has copperplate engray- 
ings, printed on the same pages with the type; the paper is good and 
durable, the ink is black, the register is passable, and the type, 
though not handsome, is plainer and more legible than that in some 


| of the papers of the present day which most do glorify themselves. 


The fortunate owner of this interesting relic is my friend Theodore 
DeVinne, to whom I was so foolish as to sell it some time ago, and 
who has kindly loaned it for this occasion. 

By the bye, Mr. Chairman, this same Theodore DeVinne, who isin 
business with Frs. Hart, is one of the exceptions I alluded to a little 
He is not only a lover of good printing of every kind, 
but he is an excellent printer himself, and a perfect enthusiast on the 
cylinder press, which he believes is capable of doing the best of work, 
and tries to prove it by his practice. Of course, as a hand pressman, 
I do not allow this claim, but I do allow that Hart & DeVinne con- 
trive to turn out more good and less bad cylinder job press-work 
than any other firm that I know. 

This last, Mr. Chairman, is private and confidential, between you 
and me. 

But this is only one of a number of old, curious, and rare books 
which I once possessed, and which proved beyond peradventure that 
our forefathers took pains with, and a pride in their work; and this 
brings me to the point and purpose of this discourse, which is, to ask 
and urge on all my young friends, who have so patiently listened to 
me, to do the best you can with the means at your command; take a 
pride in your work; remember that your works live after you. Do 
not drive, or be driven, you cannot do good work ina hurry ; have an 
ambition above mere dollars and cents. There will always be plenty 
of muffs and slovens in the trade; do you try to be skilful and careful 
workmen ; it will pay best in the long run. Finally, remember that 
whatever is worth doing is worth doing well. 


VII. Music BY THE GLEE CLUB. 
VII. AppREss BY CHARLES McDEvITT. 

Mr. Charles McDevitt, on being introduced, stated that he 
was in his fiftieth year of membership with the Society, and 
had been in the printing-office fifty-seven years. Through 
his connection with the Society he had become acquainted 
with some of the greatest men of this age. He referred 
briefly to the pleasant hours he had passed with Washington 
Irving, Paulding, Cooper, Noah, Morris, Willis, Fay, Tyrone 
Power, Doctors Hosack and Francis. In alluding to the 


| “ Art preservative of all Art,” and the great improvements that 


had been made within his recollection, he pointed out some of 
their peculiarities. Speaking of the longevity of printers, he 
said that the average of their life was thirty-five years, but 
many lived to a great age. They, as well as all mankind, 
had a right to old age, but if they abused the life that was 
given them they defrauded themselves of the patrimony that 
God had awarded. Old age was harmonious. The charms 
of infancy, the hopes of spring, the youthful vigor and 
fruitfulness of mankind, the tranquil serenity of old age—all 
those things constituted true human life—as the end of 
summer was more glorious than the summer itself. 

Mr. McDevitt addressed a few words of congratulation to 
his brethren of the Art, and said they could hardly realize 


——— 








See 


in several languages, with other accounts relating to the Arts and 
Sciences. London: Printed for Henry Fuithowe and John Kersey, 
at the Rose in St. Paul’s Church yard. MDCLXXXIII.” This book 
(nearly two hundred years old) not only contains a large amount of 
curious matter, which would be a perfect godsend to one of our | 


what a position they held in society. Their mental acquire- 
ments bring them into the company of the highest in the 
land, and is a letter of introduction wherever they may go. 
The printer has revolutionized the world. The pale and silent 
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man, working with his bits of lead, holds the fate of empires 
at his touch. The powers of the orator, as a leader of man, 


supplanted him. The telegraph, the steamboat, and the 
railroad has become subservient to him; as will other 
inventions and more varied means of obtaining information 
and distributing it rapidly and cheaply. Who does not know 
that the newspapers of America sent 500,000 men to the war, 
or that the newspapers sold two thousand million of National 
bonds! Every poor printer who edits a paper, even though it 
be an obscure sheet on the borders of civilization, knows that 
the newspaper is the engine which moves and directs the 
mass of mankind; and foresees the day when all other 
professions will be dependencies of his absolute empire over 
thought. . 

Mr. McDevitt exhibited a very beautiful gold-headed cane ; 
and remarked that no other printer in America, with the 
exception of Benjamin Franklin, had been- presented with 
such a token of regard as that by his fellow-associates. 

The old veteran does not require the aid of a stick 
to support him on his downward journey, for he is as strong 
and able to bear the fatigues of life as many men much 
younger. 

IX. Music BY THE GLEE CLUB—“ Mynheer Von Dunk.” 
X. ADDRESS BY WM. OLAND O’BOURNE. 

The speaker had just returned to the city, after several 
days absence, and was suffering from a cold and sore throat. 
He was enabled, however, to say a few words of the fame of 
Franklin as a typo and statesman, and the services he had 
rendered the nation. 

XI. Music By THE GLEE CLUB—“ The Red Cross Knight.” 

Mr. Parks presented the Society with a valuable work con- 
taining specimens of the Art among early printers. 

After several more songs, sung by John Hall, and the 
Glee Club, which were rapturously applauded, the Society 
returned thanks for the donations and volunteer aid which 
had made the celebration so pleasant, and then concluded 
the exercises. 





CELEBRATION OF FRANKLIN'S BIRTHDAY. 

Columbus (Ohio) Typographical Union, No. 5, celebrated 
the anniversary of the birth of Franklin by a banquet, given 
at Wagner’s Dining Hall, in that city, on the evening of the 
17th ult. The assemblage was very large, and included 
nearly all the members of the Union and of the Press, with 
a number of distinguished invited guests. 

A friend has sent us a full account of the proceedings, and 
we are satisfied that the celebration was one worthy the 
occasion and the craft. The supper, as the bill of fare before 
us would indicate, was “all that heart could wish, or the most 
fastidious desire’—“ gotten up,” as our Western friends 
know how to do those things, “in the best style of the art.” 
Judge W. B. Thrall, one of the oldest printers in Ohio, 
presided, assisted by Messrs. John Miller, D. C. Mitchell, C. 
R. Riley, D. H. Mooney and S. E. Johnson, as Vice-Presidents. 





has perished forever; he is dumb; the Newspaper has | 





After the “inner man” had been fully satisfied, the cloth 
was removed, and the company called to order by the Presi- 
dent. 

The first regular toast—“The day we celebrate ”—was 
responded to by Mr. E. B. Eshelman, in a speech reviewing 
the “‘ Life and Times of Franklin.” 

The next regular toast—“The Typographic art—the key- 
stone in the arch of modern Progress ”—was responded to 
by Mr. C. A. Poland, in a beautiful and appropriate speech. 
Though “ sorely pinched ” for space, we cannot help giving the 
following extract referring to the press : 





The Press became the champion of Progress, It became the key- 
stone in the grand arch over which the arts and sciences were borne 
to the ends of the world. It upheld the radical changes which were 
sought to be engtafted into the body politic. It was the keystone 
which supported the whole fabric of Progress in its beautiful sym- 
metry. Remove that one stone now, and the whole edifice tumbles 
into ruin. Remove the Press, obliterate all knowledge of the Typo- 
graphic Art from the minds of men, and Science and Art would lose 
their chief supports—Civilization would become retrogressive, and 
the scenes of turbulence and violence that characterized the ‘‘ dark 
ages” would be re-enacted. Religion would lose its greatest power ; 
Fanaticism and Superstition would again hold sway over the minds 
of men, and Liberty, deprived of its Argus-eyed guardian, would 
become a prey to the wiles of Tyranny. 

These toasts were followed by a number of others, regular 
and volunteer, to all of which replies were made, humorous 
and serious, and the exercises of the evening were, indeed, “a 
feast of reason, and a flow of soul,” and were finally con- 
cluded by the whole company uniting in singing “ Auld Lang 
Syne.” 

** And when they have another feast, 
May we be there to see.” 
OE a eee eee 
THE CLOSE OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 

This number of the CrrcuLAR closes the second volume. 
How we have discharged our duty as the “ National Organ” 
of the craft our readers know. We have endeavored to 
perform our mission without fear or favor, and have advocated 
such measures and principles as we believed would best 
secure the interest of our organization, and elevate and 
ennoble its members. 

We return our thanks to our friends and correspondents 
who have contributed to the columns of the second volume 
of the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, and hope our intercourse will 
be continued through the third and all succeeding volumes of 
our paper. 

We would suggest to those who desire to subscribe for the 
next volume that the price is still continued at the low figure 
of one dollar per year, in advance. We shall, during the next 
year, endeavor to give our subscribers thirty-two pages instead 
of sixteen, as heretofore, and hope that those who desire to be 
continued on the list will send in their subscription before the 
first of the month. 

“ ~@3e@s a 

Mr. SAMUEL SHRINER, who will be remembered by the 
members of the craft in Philadelphia, New York, and Wash- 
ington, died at Deer Creek Mills, Union County, Pa., on the 
18th ult., of consumption, in the 38th year of his age. Mr. 
Shriner was kind and genial in disposition, and had many 
warm friends. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH 


OF THE 


PHILADELPHIA TYPOGRAPHIOAL SOCIETY. 


Organized, .... Nov. 6, 1802 


Reorganized,. . . . April 9, 1831 
Chartered, .... Jan. 17, 1810 


| Rechartered,. ... May 7, 1832 


Prepared for the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR by a Committee Appointed by 
the Society for that Purpose. 


The next Anniversary Supper of the Society of which we have a 
report was given at the Tremont House, on January 2d, 1841. Mr. 
John Rheim presided, assisted by Mr. Wm. C. Kelly, the Vice- 
President, 

The regular toasts were in the regular style. From among the 
volunteer sentiments offered we select a few, prominent among which 
is the following, by Mr. Charles C. Alexander, embracing the names 
of all the prominent papers then published in our city: 

‘THE PHILADELPHIA PRESS.—Sentinels on the watch-tower, at 
all Times ready to Chronicle Standard truths in their Gazettes. An 
eager Inquirer for facts, it despatches its Messengers and Couriers 
Post haste for information, which, when gained, it enters into its 
Ledger, and with true Pennsylvanian spirit, lays it before every North 
American, and, in fact, the whole World, registered in Johnson’s best 
black.” 

Mr. Joseph Glenat, who will be remembered as the proprietor of 
one of our first omnibus lines, and who was a member of the Paris 
Typographical Society, gave the following: 

‘* He is proud to reciprocate [represent ?] the universal sentiment 
of respect of his countrymen for the country of his adoption.” 

Mr. John S. DuSolle, then editor of the Spirit of the Times, now the 
** Knickerbocker ” of the Sunday Dispatch, was toasted as “‘ a capital 
sort in the editorial line.”” He responded in a neat speech, con- 
cluding with the following toast, which the report before us states 
*« was well suited to the occasion: ” 

** WoMAN,— 

*The cynic may scoff at the dear little creatures, 
The selfish old bachelors laugh at, or scorn ; 


But who has not loved them with all their features ? 
And who has not felt they can love in return ?’” 


Mr. Wm. C. Kelly proposed a number of sentiments, from which 
we quote: 

“THE First CoMPANY oF STATE FENCIBLES.—May they always 
have a titlePage to guide them when called on to distribute their balls 
over the forms of their enemies.” 

The following by Mr. J. M. Sanderson, was doubtless intended to 
be complimentary to the craft: 

‘* PRINTERS,—Their virtues are without a parallel, their vices have 
yet to be recorded.” 

We are not aware that any one has yet applied for this recorder- 
ship. 

In 1844, the annual supper was given at Dunlap’s City Hotel, Mr. 
Wm. Wellington taking the chair as President, and Mr. James 
Leighton being Vice-President. About one hundred and twenty 
gentlemen were present, and the proceedings were enlivened by 
songs by the then popular vocalists, Messrs. Quayle and Harrison, 
assisted by others. Two somewhat lengthy poems were read by their 
author, Mr. Wm. D. Baker. From the toasts on this occasion we 
select the following : 

‘* LEGISLATORS.—Short takes, better justification, no squabbling, 
fewer rules, more light, less blank—and the people will then haye a 
proof of their sincerity.” 

‘*CoL. JAMES PaGE.—A capital Page in our annuals, that always 
works without monk, friar, or slur—may he soon present us with an 
annual edition of small Pages of his own composition and press-work.”’ 

The Colonel responded appropriately with speech and song. We 
believe, however, that he has not yet issued a single copyright work. 





This is what Mr. Jacob Foster thought of machines for type- 
setting : 

‘THE RECENTLY INVENTED COMPOSING MAcHINE.—May the 
inventor soon C that his machine is 2 complicated to — single s#™ed 
industry—yet at the same time we would in no yy’s 9 to bestow upon 
it the praise due to its merits.” 

The entertainment concluded with the reading of the following 
lines: 

OUR HOST. 
A founder complete in his line, 
is sorts are abundant and rare ; 
No fault with his takes can we find; 
Of the fat we have each had a share. 
4 of the fount is in pi, 
nd bottled some others may be; 
’Tis a fact that we cannot deny * 
That the cuts work easy and free. 


A word to the old and the young 
Who may choose a bottled m-brace,— 
Beware that your take ain’t too long, 
Or surely ’twill upset your case. 


We now wish our host a long take 
Of life, unmixed with the lean ; 
And when it’s all up, may he make 

A * in the heaven serene. 

The following year, (January 4, 1845,) the Anniversary Supper was 
given at the same place, and the same officers presided. Many 
invited guests were present, and other gentlemen sent letters in reply 
to invitations received. In a rambling way, we record a few of the 
toasts. The following by Mr. Wm. Brown (who had been styled 
“the patriarch of our craft’’) strikes us as being a fine senti- 
ment: 

** May the friends we love be honest, and the land we live in be 
free.” 

Charles Johnson, Sen., the veteran ink-manufacturer, was thus 
referred to: 

** Though darkness all his labors crown, 
’Tis not like that of night, 
But such as sheddeth far around 
The rays of freedom’s light.” 

‘* A Member” thus mentions 

‘¢ THE EDITORIAL Corps.—Warlike men who shed copy-ous streams 
of ink when in the pursuit of truth, and fight with paper bullets.” 

It does not appear that any member of the corps returned thanks 
for this sentiment. 

Philadelphia printers will see the point of the following: 

“T. K. & P. G. CoLtins.—Two fat pages imposed in one form.” 

Mr. Geo. McCord imparts information in his toast: 

‘“‘Tue Memory or Rosert Raikes, PrrnteR.—The founder of 
Sabbath-Schools.” 

Mr. James Leighton says of 

‘Tue Lapies.—Bold or thin-faced, fat or lean, fair or foul, they are 
bound to make a ‘ bustle.’ ” 

‘*A Member” again speaks, and refers to a journal that may be 
styled an “ institution ” of our city : 

‘Tue Pusiic LepGer.—A full font, well distributed, made up in 
good form, corrected by truth, and justified by facts; it gives clear im- 
pressions of capital type, and is an index of the age. May it never 
come to a full stop.” 

Mr. Jacob Walter is thus delivered: 

“THE PRINTER.— 

** The printer likes clean proofs, 
And plenty of fat / 
He hates all two-thirders, 
And likewise a rat.” 

During the evening, the following ode, written for the occasion, 
was recited by its author, and received with great applause. At the 
last supper of the Society, in January of this year, it was read by 
one of the speakers, and its favorable reception then fully warrants 
its introduction here. 
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ODE TO PRINTING. 
BY JOHN L. HENDERSON. 


Hail! Art preservative of Arts! 
How many thousand grateful hearts, 
Throughout the wide domain of earth, 
Now biess the day that gave thee birth! 


When Ignorance o’ershadowed all, 
Like to a dark funereal pall, 
And learning was to cells confined 
By knavish monks, who ruled the mind 
With Superstition’s fearful power, 
And millions cursed their natal hour ; 
When Labor toiled without reward, 
And despots reigned by fire and sword— 
Broke forth from Germany thy light, 
Which, piercing through the gloom of night, 
Illumed the world with Reason’s ray, 
And the long darkness turned to day. 


God’s holy word, to mortals given 
To guide their wandering steps to Heaven, 
Had long remained a volume sealed 
Till by thy magic power revealed ; 
And millions who in error trod 
Were brought to know the living God. 


High on their thrones, maintained by blood, 
Mankind’s oppressors trembling stood ; 
And priestcraft, held no more in dread, 
Affrighted, hid its ghastly head; 
While Liberty, from realms of light, 
Burst on the world’s enraptured sight! 


Far in the Western wilds arose 
A shrine to Freedom! reared by those 
Who knew no monarchs but as foes ; 
Who held that man of right should be, 
E’en as his God had made him—tree ! 
And thousands from oppression came, 
To keep alive that altar-flame, 
Who laughed the tyrant’s threats to scorn: 
And lo! another world was born! 
Throughout the earth, in every age, 
Warrior, poct, statesman, sage, 
Are debtors to thy lettered page: 
Else why their toil to win a name, 
Since thou alone preserve their fame ? 


And where ’s the man in vice so bold 
Who would for power, place, or gold, 
Degrade, pervert, or strive to bind 
Thy freedom, engine of the mind? 
Ok may his lot, if one there be, 
Be cast in hopeless slavery ! 
Traitor to mankind! may his name 
Be through all time a mark of shame! 
Then hail thee, Press! Shield of the free! 
Palladium of Liberty ! 
And lisping youth, and hoary age, 
In pwans to their praise engage, 
Whose fame will time itself exhaust— 
Hail! Scheffer, Gutenberg, and Faust! 
(To be continued.) 
——_--——- ~s,0e+ - —--—— 
How To BE AN Epiror.—An editor once said to a young 
man who was about to wed the scissors and paste: 


“ My young friend, you are about to become, I learn, an ed- 
itor of anewspaper. Permit an old man to give this piece of 
advice. If you desire success in that capacity, you should, in 
each paper, publish one column for a sensible man, and two 
for a fool.” 

It has been truthfully remarked, that the old man had 
measured well the public. He had calculated this capacity of 
the lines he had to fill, and he knew what each one would | 
hold. The public have not changed much. While one man 
reads a moral essay, a dozen will drown his voice with 
laughter over an absurdity. A majority of the people don’t | 
take the papers to learn: they take them to laugh, to enjoy the | 
music and mirth of a hearty guffaw; they want something to 
provoke it, and that something they must have or they won’t 





take the paper. | 
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“REMARKABLE COINCIDENCES.” 

That such things have been we know, and that such will be 
we suspect. We have known two persons each put a hand 
in their respective pockets at the same moment after a pathetic 
appeal for help to a worthy object. We have seen two topers 
bring their cocktails to their lips with as nice a coincidence in 
time as the ring of their glasses when they hob nobbed. We 
have met two faces, born far apart and of different name, 
with features so similar that their owners might have stolen 
each other’s photographs and yet not been robbed at all, ac- 
cording to Othello. What new doubles there may be in the 
future we will not even venture to guess, but as a specimen 
of what really is, we offer the following extracts, asking the 
amiable virtuoso who will read them to compare the dates as 
well as the sentiments. 


From Printers’ Circular of January 1. From Philadelphia Inquirer of January 13. 


It is apparent there are three 
parties to this case—the authors, 
the publishers, and the public ; ex- 
hibiting, clearly enough to charm 
the most rigid political econo- 
mist, the distinctions of Produ- 
cers, Distributors, and Consum- 
ers. The latter party, it is true, 
does not figure largely in the con- 
troversy; but this silence must 
not make us believe it to be ab- 
sent; and, as both authors and 
booksellers would have rather dull 
times without readers, * 


Let Congress ordain that any 
author, (whose nation shall have 
or make a similar provision to- 
wards ours,) who shall send a 
copy of his works to the proper 
department in the United States, 
and a small fee in cash, shall 
henceforth have due legal stand- 
ing here so as to claim a certain 
percentage on his works from all 
publishers of the same. * * 
Let all be free to trade in such 
works as now, but let all who 
do so buy a license or purchase 
stamps for a specified number of 
copies, expressive of the author's 
royalty, whatever that may be, 
(the Atlantic says ten per cent. on 
the retail price.) And let such 
avails in the custody of this Liter- 
ary Department be a fundin trust 
for said author, unattachable for 
debt, and payable only to the 
owner or his immediate represen- 
tative. 


Three classes of persons are con- 
cerned in this matter: the authors, 
the publishers, and the readers; 
and the fear is entertained that, 
by a combination of the authors 
and the publishers, the readers 
would be sacrificed ; and this tear, 
more than anything else, has pre- 
vented the passage of a Foreign 
Copyright act. Could this obsta- 
cle be overcome, the question 
would be settled at once and for- 
ever. 


Let Congress, then, pass a law 
that every foreign author who 
complies with the present require- 
ments of our Copyright law shall 
have the right to claim a certain 
sum for each volume, from any 
person who chooses to publish his 
works: the evidence of the author’s 
permission to be affixed to the 
book in the form of a stamp, from 
which a revenue may also be 
derived for the government. Of 
course the same right is to be 
granted to American authors 
abroad. In this way all conflict- 
ing interests may be reconciled, 
and the rights of literary men 
sustained. 


Seriously, we do not object to any of our cotemporaries 
helping themselves to whatever they may find in our 
columns worthy of republication, but we do object to having 
our editorials “ borrowed” and put forward as original ideas, 
without as much as saying “ by your leave.” 


=o 


MECHANICS, what have they done? Have they not opened 


the secret chambers of the mighty deep and extracted its 
treasures, and made the raging billows their highways, on 
which they ride as on a tame steed? Are not the elements of 
fire and water chained to the crank, and at the mechanics’ 
bidding compelled to turn it? Have not mechanics opened 
the earth, and made its products contribute to our wants ? 
The forked lightning is our plaything, and they rise 
triumphant on the wings of the mighty wind. To the wise 
they are floodgates of knowledge, kings and queens are 
decorated by their handiwork. 
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CIRCULARS FROM PRESIDENT NATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 

We have received the following circulars from President 
Oberly, and lay them before our readers for consideration : 

OFFICE OF PRESIDENT N. T. U.) 
Carro, January 1, 1868.  § 

At the last session of the National Union, a Constitution 
was adopted; and a “ Uniform Constitution ” and Fund Law 
were considered, and referred to the Subordinate Unions for 
ratification or rejection. 

In the event of the ratification of the Uniform Constitu- 
tion and the Fund Law, I was directed to issue a Proclama- 
tion, declaring them to be in force; the Subordinates having 
until November 1, 1867, to consider the instruments. Ac- 
cording to the letter of the law, the instruments have been 
ratified, only thirty-three Unions out of one hundred and five 
holding charters having returned to me official information 
of their refusal to ratify; but I believe a majority of the 
Unions are not satisfied with the instruments, and that an 
attempt to enforce them would result in a disruption of the 
Typographical organization. I have, therefore, by virtue of 
the discretionary power which, by implication, is vested in the 
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President of the National Union, concluded to not issue a | 
Proclamation, but to refer the Uniform Constitution and | . — S . . Lar a 
| the report of the Special Committee of the National Union 


Fund Law to the next session of the National Union. 
Having thus conceded much, for the good of the Union, to 
the opposition to the measures mentioned, I invoke those 
Unions which have declared the National Constitution null 
and void, to reconsider their action, and elect delegates in 
accordance with its provisions. By doing so, all trouble will 
be obviated ; and, at the Washington session of the Union, it 
can be annulled, or can be legalized by being then re-adopted. 
And now I hope I shall be pardoned for indulging in a few 
words personal to myself. I drafted the National and Uni- 
form Constitutions and Fund Law, and urged the National 
Union to approve them, because I believed that the interests 
of the Typographical organization required something of the 
kind. Being intimately acquainted with my own mind, I was, 
as I still am, aware of its manifold imperfections; and did 


not, therefore, claim for the instruments I mentioned, even | 


a distant approach towards the completeness of perfect work. 
I looked upon them as a step in a proper direction; and I 
make no display of boastfulness when I say that my motives 
in preparing what cost me many hours of labor, were, in every 
respect, unselfish. This being true, I need not here record the 
fact, that | was surprised to learn, soon after the adjournment 
of the Memphis session of the Union, that many of the mem- 
bers of the Subordinates regarded me as a usurper, who con- 
templated some grand coup d'etat, the object of which was to 
make of myself a Typographical Dictator; that I was seek- 
ing to make slaves of the Printers of America, and shatter 
and absolutely ruin the proud structure of the Typographical 
Union organization. And, while I was not surprised that 
the imperfections of the instruments were noticed, I was 
surprised to learn it was a good reason for rejecting the 
Uniform Constitution that a clause in the Fund Law was 
objectionable; that the Fund Law was not entitled to 
consideration, because the initiation ceremony in the Uniform 
Constitution was too long ; and that both the Uniform Con- 
stitution and Fund Law should be rejected because the Con- 
stitution of the National Union had been irregularly adopted. 
I was also surprised to learn that delegates who had voted for 
the measures, after their arrival at home suddenly came to the 
conclusion that they had committed a great mistake, and 
that, in order to expiate their shortcoming in this regard, were, 
of necessity, compelled to denounce the officers of the 
National Union, and in particular the President, who had 
audaciously attempted to do what he considered his duty. 

I do not propose to argue with men who believe that 
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denunciation is sound logic; nor with men who seem to be 
incapable of comprehending the question to be discussed ; 
but even to these, and to those who are lead by prejudice and 
walk in ignorance, but especially to members of the Subordi- 
nates, who are willing to give attention to the subject of a 
Uniform Constitution and Fund Law, and are capable of 
understanding it, I now appeal, asking them to not rashly 
reject these measures, which, if put in force, I am satisfied 
will add strength to the Typographical Union organization, 
and make it—now but “a rope of sand”—a compact and 
powerful body, able, when necessity requires, to assume the 
aggressive in the conflict with unprincipled capitalists, and 
always strong enough to repel every assault which may be 
made against it by any—even the most powerful—enemy. 
Fraternally, 
Joun H. OBERLY, 
President National Typographical Union. 


OFFICE OF PRESIDENT N. T. U. ) 
Cato, January 18, 1868. § 
To the Subordinate Typographical Unions: 


I deem it my duty to call the attention of the various offi- 
cers and members of the Subordinate Unions, to a portion of 


on President’s Address, which was adopted, and reads as 
follows :— 

That this Committee asks the Union to request the printers under 
its jurisdiction, on the first anniversary of the death of Artemus 
Ward, to set one thousand ems, the amount of said contributions to 
be levoted to the erection of a monument to the deceased; and that 
edivors, local editors, &c., be requested to contiibute to the fund, said 
moneys to be forwarded to the Secretary and Treasurer of the 
National Union at the next session of that body. 

Charles F. Browne (Artemus Ward) died on the 6th of 
March, 1867. I trust that the officers of the Subordinate 
Unions will give this matter their earliest attention, and take 
whatever steps may be necessary to ensure a prompt and 
generous response to this worthy object ; that we may erect 
a monument that will honor the memory of our departed 
brother and be a credit to the Typographical Union organi- 
zation. Yours fraternally, 

JoHN H. OBERLY, 
President. 
ALEX. Troup, Sec. and Treasurer. 


- ooo 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
GALVESTON, TEXAS, Jan. 8, 1868. 


Friend Menamin: 


Since I last wrote you, “things typographical” have taken 
a lively turn in our fair “ Island City.” 

The proprietors of the News, Bulletin, and Civilian offices, 
in this city, it appears very conclusively, formed a league for 
the express purpose of breaking up the organization known 
as the Galveston Typographical Union, but it affords me 
pleasure to inform you that they have so far signally failed in 
their rash and inconsiderate steps. 

On the night preceding New Year’s Eve the foremen in 
the oflices of the News and Bulletin were requested by the 
proprietors to inform the employees that on and after the 
ist of January, they would not pay more than sixty cents 
per 1000 ems in Greenbacks for composition, and $18.00 
(specie) per week for job hands; and, also, that they would 
not, in future, be controlled by the Printers’ Union of this 
city, or any other body of men—that they had been dictated 
to long enough, &c. 

On the morning of the 1st inst., the News and Bulletin 
contained this notice headed “to printers.” Of course, a 
special meeting of the Union was called, to devise ways 
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and means to arrest the calamity which threatened us. | 
Having passed through the yellow fever of the summer and | 


fall, it seemed hard that, at the commencement of winter, 
the printers of Galveston should be thrown out of employ- 
ment, without a word of warning, so that they might make 
provision for themselves and families. 

The Union scale of prices here is seventy-five cents per 
1000 ems in currency, and $22.50 per week, specie, for job 
hands. Rents are very high, and every thing else in propor- 
tion. The Union decided to stand by the existing scale of 
prices. This scale was approved by the present proprietors 
some eighteen months since, when there was not near as 
much business as now. The proprietors gave as a reason for 
asking this change the fact that sixty cents per 1000 ems was 
paid in New Orleans, and claimed that they should not be 
asked to pay more. 

A committee was appointed by the Union to confer with 
the proprietors, and notify them of its determination to 
adhere to the seale, and also to convey any message to the 
Union which they might think proper to send them. They, 
however, would not meet the committee. 

The members of the Union then formed themselves into a 
“Press Association,” and immediately commenced the publi- 
cation of a new eight-page daily, the Galveston Dispatch. 
The paper is quite a success, and from present indications it 
bids fair to outstrip the old papers of the city. The printers 
have gone to work in this new enterprise with commendable 
zeal; and, I have no doubt, it will result in permanent good 
to the craft in this city. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Mr. Ferris, will soon forward 
| you the Circular of the Union, giving the names of those who 
broke their solemn pledges to the Union; in the time of trial 
they have proved themselves faithless, and should receive the 
condemnation of the craft throughout the country. 

You may rest assured this Union will stand firm, and 
| vindicate to the utmost the great and glorious principles on 

which its existence is based. 


Fraternally yours, L. C. S. 


At a special meeting of the Union, held on the 10th of 
January, the Bulletin and News offices were declared unfair, 
and all employed in those offices pronounced rats. 





CHICAGO, January 2, 1868. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 


Permit me to thank you for your kindly notice of our 
“ Printers’ Library,” and especially for your very welcome 
| gift of a bound copy of the first voluine of the CircuLAR. I 
hope that some member of each Typographical Union in the 
| country willfurnish us with a copy of each publication issued 
| by his Union—especially of Constitutions, Seales of Prices, 
&c., of which we have already accumulated a large number. 
I believe we have a more extended collection of the represen- 
tative literature of our Unions than can be found elsewhere 
in the country. 
| A few days since I had the pleasure of witnessing the 
| operation of the first printing press manufactured in Chicago 
or (with the exception of the “ Wells Jobber,” at Cincinnati, ) 
| the Northwest. Messrs. Geo. W. Taylor and S. P. Rounds 
| have formed a partnership for the manufacture of the well- 
| known Taylor presses in this city, under the firm name of A. 
| B. Taylor, Son & Co. 
I regret to observe that so few printers are subscribers to 
| your valuable journal. As the only journal of the sort pub- 
lished in the country, it should be in the hands of every 
| member of the craft. For one, I will endeavor to secure a 
good list for your third volume, and hope you may find some 


one or more members of each Union who will do the same. 





———— 
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At the annual election of Chicago Typographical Union, 
No. 16, held last Saturday, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

President, A. H. Brown; Vice-President, John Gordon; Record- 
ing Secretary, James Moffet ; Financial Secretary, D. Halloran ; Cor- 
responding Secretary, L. C. Boudreau; Treasurer, Hiram Wood- 
bury. Board of Directors, John T. Russell, Chairman, D. Davis, A. 
L. Fyfe, Dennis Buckly, J. Schock. Guardian, H. L. Bates. 

G. W. McDonald was elected a sms oe to the National Union 
of America which meets at Washington, D. C., in June next. 


wo3-” 
PRESENTATION AND SURPRISE. 

At the regular meeting of New York Typographical Union, 
No. 6, held on Tuesday evening, January 7th, Mr. Robert 
McKechnie, who was about retiring from office, after having 
served two years, as President, was presented with a hand- 
some gold watch, valued at $225. It was a complete surprise 
to Mr. McKechnie, he not having the slightest knowledge in 
regard to it. After he had installed the new President, and 
was about introducing him to the members, Mr. Nelson W. 
Young stepped forward and addressed him as follows : 


Mr. McKEcuNIE—Your retirement from the position of 
President of New York Typographical Union, No. 6, cannot 
be allowed to take place without some allusion being made to 
the efficiency with which you have discharged your duties, nor 
an acknowledgment of the important services you have 
rendered to the Union. Two years ago, when you were 
elected President, the state of the trade in this city presented 
a far from encouraging aspect, the claims of Union printers 
in many of the principal offices being ignored—not because 
those claims were unjust, nor because the employers really 
thought them so, but for the reason, pure and simple, that the 
bond of union and feeling of confidence which should at all 
times exist between the employer and the employed was 
wanting. You, sir, belong to the large majority in this 
Union who believe that employers have rights which should 
be acknowledged and respected equally with those of the em- 
ployed. With us you believe that if employers would allow 
themselves to be consulted upon the changes which the 
advance or the reduction in the price of rent, fuel, provisions— 
in fact all the necessaries of life—compel us to ask for our 
labor, the interests of both parties would be subserved. We 
felt then, as we feel now, that if our constitution and by-laws 
could be placed in the hands of every employing printer, and 
a free interchange of sentiment could be had between him 
and the proper party appointed to represent the Union, that 
we could demonstrate, by practical results, that time and 
money would be saved by conducting an office in which all 
were members of the Union. We felt at that time, therefore, 
the importance of selecting a presiding officer whose antece- 
dents would be a guarantee that he would labor for the end 
so much desired, and initiate measures that would indis- 
putably prove to the employer that his interests, financially, 
and as regards workmanship, were identified with ours. We 
felt, also, that we needed an officer who would infuse new 
life and vigor into the profession. The choice fell upon you. 
The roll of membership to-day, the highly satisfactory state 
of our treasury, and the harmony and good feeling which 
pervades the craft, are irrefutable evidences that the selection 
was a wise and judicious one—in a word, that we had found 
“the right man for the right place.” This increase of mem- 
bership, and the improved condition of the Union and the 
trade, bore ample testimony to the zeal, energy and success 
of your administration—so much so that, at the close of your 
official term, notwithstanding your natural modesty impelled 
you to seek retirement, the unanimous voice of the members 
was raised for your retention in a position which reflected 
so much credit upon yourself and such substantial wt 
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to the Union. To be the unanimous choice of seven hun- 
dred intelligent men was an honor of which you might well 
feel proud ; but, sir, I stand before you to-night to tell you, 
in the name of your associates, that the honor was deserved, 
and properly bestowed upon you. When you first assumed 
the duties of your office, I perceive by this list that our mem- 
bership numbered but two hundred and sixty-four. To-night, 
when you surrender your official position, the list foots up 
eleven hundred. ‘T'o you, sir, belongs the honor of this pros- 
perity, and I appeal to this large concourse of members if I 
may not say, in their name, “ Well done, good and faithful 
servant.” (Vociferous cheering, and loud cries of “ Yes,” 
“ yes.”) Sensible of your worth as an officer, appreciating 
your high qualities as a man, a printer and an associate, a 
number of your friends have delegated me to present to you 
this testimonial of their esteem and regard. In fulfilling 
this duty my heart throbs with pleasing emotions. This 
testimonial, sir, is but the emblem of your traits of charac- 
ter—regularity, order and correct principles. Take it, sir, and 
each day as its hands revolve may they note your advance- 
ment in health and prosperity, and as its tickings admonish 
you that time is fleeting, so may the throbbings of your heart 
beat in unison with all the holy aspirations of a man and 
brother. : 


To which Mr. McKechnie responded as follows: 


GENTLEMEN—I am completely overpowered, and hardly 
know what to say. The highly complimentary and very 
flattering speech of Mr, Young overestimates any service I 
may have done the Union. It was not me that bailt up this 
Union ; it was your committeey, and the earnest, energetic 
workers that have done it; you have them to thank for its 
prosperity, not me. Iam glad you have this opinion of me. 
I never had it of myself. One matter I wish to call your 
attention to, and that is, to carry out the portion of the 
obligation, which we have all taken, to abide by the decision 
of the majority. Whatever differences of opinion may exist 
previous to a question being disposed of, let us all remember 
that after it has been decided we are bound by our obligations 
to see that it is carried out. If we only do this, and you give 
to my successor the same support that you always have 
given me, I feel satisfied that at the end of his term of office 
our Union will be found more powerful than it is to-day, and 


wielding a greater influeuce for the benefit of its members 


and the craft at large. 
Gentlemen, I thank you. Iam unable to say any more. 
(Cheers. ) 


++ecoe+ - 


MEMORIAL ON THE DEATH OF WILLIAM WATSON. 


LOUISVILLE TYPOGRAPHICAL Union, No. 10, 
LovIsvILLE, Ky., Jan. 5, 1868. . 

At a regular meeting of the Louisville Typographical 
Union, No. 10, held at their hall, January 5th, 1868, it was 
unanimously adopted that the memorial on the death of 
William Watson, a highly esteemed and worthy member of 
our Union, be published in the PRINTERS’ CrrcuLAR. 

The report of the Committee is as follows: 


To the President and Members Louisville Typographical 
Union, No. 10: 

Your Committee appointed at a special meeting held on 
Dec. 26th, 1867, to report to your body resolutions regarding 
the death of Mr. William Watson, beg leave to report : 

They find it a difficult task to presept your body with an 
appropriate expression of the feelings of this Union on this 
sad occurrence ; but as an expression of their own feelings 
individually, and, we hope, as well the feelings of this Union 
as a body, we present the following 
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MEMORIAL. 


Among men of all classes, friendship is a strong cementing bond, 
but especially is it so when men are associated together with such 
unanimity as are Printers in all large cities. When one among them 
esteemed for his peaesee, noble qualities, dies, the regret and 
sorrow is not confined to the few who knew him intimately, but 
pervades the whole body of which he was an honored member. 
be og and forcibly is this verified in the death of our friend—the 
late WILLIAM Watson. A man of quiet, unpretending manners, he 
never made himself obtrusive under any circumstances; generous, 
open-hearted, and honorable to a fault, wherever he went he made 
himself warm friends, who will never forget him; not in this city 
alone, but in Cincinnati, St. Louis, New York, and many of the 
Southern and Eastern cities, many members of the craft will read 
the word ‘‘ dead” after our friend’s name with surprise, and feel as 
we do—the keenest sorrow. 

No man ever asked him in vain for his advice or assistance, and 
there can be none who do not respect his memory. A man of strong, 
philosophical mind, a well-stored memory, and replete with original 
and striking ideas on all topics, he was a most interesting companion. 
Thoroughly cosmopolitan in all his views and principles, he was 
strangely free from all the sectional and petty prejudices that find a 
place among men of less liberal minds; and never failed to perceive 
the good and worthy traits of many an erring comrade, however 
frail or faulty. 

Speaking no ill of his neighbor, and acting just and honorable 
toward all, he leaves not an enemy to exult over his death—but 
instead, many friends who would gladly recall him back to life, 
health, and strength. 

As a practical workman he stood at the head of his profession, and 
but few men in our business can be called his superior. Like a great 
many men in our business he possessed abilities, which, if turned in 
the right direction, would have made him an honored position in 
many a higher walkin life. But, unambitious and unpretending, he 
devoted his life to the humble, but important work of a practical 
printer, and pursued the ‘‘ even tenor of his way,” without asking 
anges of any man but justice, which he accorded to all. 

e was born in New York, but losing his parents early in life, he 
was cast adrift on the restless sea of life, and rocked and ebbed in the 
ceaseless flow of the waves that never grow calm until they beat on 
the shores of eternity—his home was where fortune drifted him, and 
his friends those with whom he associated in his every day life. 
Though possessed of the frailties and weaknesses of all werner 
we cannot but think they arose from the want of aim and object in 
the lonely man, and not from any promptings of the heart. In his 
illness, which extended over a period of two years, he “made no 
sign ’—gave no evidence of a ‘‘ mind diseased”*—but always hoping 
and waiting for his better time; he gradually faded away, sinking 
under the grasp of the terrible hand of consumption, that was 
closing tighter around him day by day, until the lamp of SO gee 
dim and he turned towards the immortal—the unknown hereafter— 
and gave himself up to the good offices of the representatives of the 
Church in which he was born, and made his peace. And as the 
Christmas bells ceased chiming their grand old anthem, ‘‘ Peace on 
earth, good will to men;” as their vibrations were still ringing in 
his ears, and floating up through the mists that hung over the earth 
to the world above, the ‘‘silver cord was loosened ”’—his life went 
calmly out, and his spirit ascended in unison with the Christmas 
incense to Him “ who th all things well.” 

In commemoration of his mene noble qualities, and his true man- 
hood, we give this sentiment as the embodiment of the feelings and 
heartfelt regrets of the members of the Louisville Typographical 
Union, individually, and as a body. 

Resolved, That in the death of William Watson, an honored 
member of this Union, we have lost a true friend, a noble man—one 
of the great brotherhood of printers, whose place in the circle of 
true manhood must ever remain vacant—never to be filled among us 
by his superior; and in the sentiments expressed in the foregoing 
memorial, we place on record our honor to the dead, our respect to 
his memory, and our sincere grief at the loss of one we felt proud of 
calling our friend. And in notifying his friends throughout the 
country, we add our last sad tribute to the noble and true man— 
dead. His faults and frailties have been buried with him, but his 
good qualities, his nobility, shines clear and bright, and as lastin 
as the bright stars of heaven that keep watch over his humble an 
lowly grave. 

Resolved, That the Charter of this Union be draped in mourning 
for the term of sixty days, as an outward token of the loss this body 
has sustained. 


T. C. TRACTE, 
Jas. A. CASTELLO, 
Cuas. Buss, 
D. R. EL.iort, 
L. H. Bett, 
The above is a correct copy from the minutes. 
Wo. J. Kewry, President. 
Jas. A. CASTELLO, Recording Secretary. 


Committee. 
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{Written for the Printers’ Circular. ] 


THE PRINTERS OF PHILADELPHIA. 


BY A PHILADELPHIAN. 


The period from 1831 to 1840, inclusive, is now before us, 
with sufficient points of interest to make it memorable. 
Within its limits the charter of the second United States 
Bank expired, (1836,) an event sufficient of itself to give 
emphasis to the whole decade. The Bank, and full nine- 
tenths of the solid business men of the nation, desired its 
re-charter; but Gen. Andrew Jackson, who was then Presi- 
dent of the Republic, opposed its farther existence, and 
vetoed the bill re-chartering the same, which had been 
passed by decided majorities in both branches of Congress. 
The hungry horde that accompanied Jackson to the seat 
of government had now become a predatory army of post- 
masters, custom house officers, and land commissioners, with 
no stake in the living business of the nation, but ready to 
make any watchword a virtual war-cry against either men 
or measures which might interfere with their plunder. They 
had but slight knowledge of any of the springs of public 
welfare, and still slighter desire to learn them. And with 
such spokesmen as Benton, Blair, and Kendall, who, instead 
of arraigning the palpable vices of the mo.etary system, 
indicted the prominent bankers personally, as compassing 
the ruin of the Republic with full malicious intent—the great 
unreasoning mass of voters joined in the cry of “ Down 
with Biddle and the Bank,” and stood ready for any mischief 
that fell in with the madness of the hour. Before such a 
tribunal civilization itself would stand a culprit with a halter 
round its neck. 

On the other hand, the cause of peaceful industry was 
represented by Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and others, all pro- 
fessional lawyers, and most of them avowed candidates for 
the Presidency ; but not one of them practicaily acquainted 
with an honest day’s work. They poured out volumes of 
pompous rhetoric defending errors which they should have 
been the first to condemn, and sought to confute by flatulent 
sophistry the coarse blunt lies of their unscrupulous oppo- 
nents, already deaf to every thing like reason. 

Thus the controversy was no discussion provocative of the 
discovery and removal of errors and evils, but an angry 
recrimination, or rather an abusive dialogue in which 
thousands took part, continued through months and years, 
to the mutual injury of the participants—atoning for nothing 
of the past, settling nothing for the future; the defeat of both 
parties was so utter as to render their formal testimony on 
the subject worthless in all time to come. 

Coeval with the first skirmishes of this inglorious war, 
appeared the Pennsylvanian—a new Democratic journal. 
It was printed and published by Benjamin Mifflin and 
Rowland Parry, two industrious and inoffensive printers, 
who were as guiltless of the political sins of their publica- 
tion, as is the field-carriage of a mammoth gun of the havoc 
made by it in action. These clever two were employed by a 


select circle of Democrats who had got tired of the drowsy 
Sentinel already mentioned as published by Dr. Frick, and 
who had no objection to good grammar and well-turned 
sentences. Prominent in this company were James N. 
Barker and James Page. The publication was issued weekly, 
under the editorship of Joseph C. Neal, afterwards somewhat 
celebrated as a humorist, who gained attention to the paper 
quite early in its career by his facetious treatment of police 


cases. At length the Bank charter was vetoed, and the 


journal became a daily print—the very mouth-piece of the 


Pennsylvania Democracy. Meantime “came wandering by” 
James Gordon Bennett, not calling aloud, but looking most 
undeniably “ Wha wants me?” And Messrs. Barker & Co., 
under genial influences never yet explained, answered, “ We 
do,” and inducted said Bennett as their political editor. 

Now, though all Scotchmen who venture to seek fortune 
abroad are reported to graduate upon “short commons,” 
they are by no means insensible to better pasture when it 
can be had on safe terms; so J. G. B. compared the fodder- 
ing capacity of Democracy in Philadelphia (which had just 
starved out Gouge and Smith from the Philadelphia Gazette) 
with the ample garner of the United States Bank, and he 
showed such unequivocal inclination to side with the latter 
power, that his employers brought his connexion with the 
Pennsylvanian to a speedy end. 

The paper then rushed forward, tomahawk in hand, and 
taking scalps of Bank Whigs for its hire; passing from the 
hands of its proprietors into those of others, until it rested 
with John W. Forney ; who seemed to receive something of 
the mantle of John Binns, as far as that may indicate the 
successful leadership of the Pennsylvania Democracy ; carry- 
ing the same triumphantly to the election of James Buchanan 
to the Presidency in 1856. 

Some time after this event (a year or more) Mr. Forney 
sold the Pennsylvanian to parties not formally announced, 
and it passed through various owners down to the com- 
mencement of the Rebellion, when it expired. 

But here we may spare a line or two upon the original 
publishers and printers of this journal, Messrs. Mifflin & 
Parry. At the time when Forney assumed possession of the 
concern they left it in most honorable poverty. They had 
drudged for a party whose standing countersign was ‘to 
the victors belong the spoils,” yet the dispensers of the 
plunder of twenty years had passed them by entirely. Mr. 
Parry obtained a small clerkship in the custom house, while 
Mifflin strained his failing eyes over a few jobs of printing in 
a small office on Walnut street near Dock. We believe they 
are both dead. ‘Too honest for their chosen comrades. 

This era is also noted for the rise of several large weekly 
sheets, viz.: the Saturday Courier, by Woodward & Spragg ; 
the Saturday Bulletin, by Edmund Morris ; the Gentlemen’s 
Vade Mecum, by CHlarles Alexander; and, perhaps, others, 
whose very names have perished. These could hardly be 
called news papers; but they furnished a summary of current 
events for country readers, and the first named was for years 
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an active rival of the Saturday Evening Post, and was 
attaining substantial prominence under the management of 
Messrs. McMakin & Holden, when the untimely death of 
Mr. Holden injured it fatally. 

The Saturday Bulletin deserves lasting remembrance as 
the first newspaper in Philadelphia which cut loose from the 
subscription system, and was retailed for cash along the 
streets on the day of publication. (a 


A heinous crime 


murder or a mail robbery) occurred most opportunely early | 


in its career, which its apt owner and editor took for a hobby 
as Tom Coffin would have mounted a whale, spreading its 
rueful details through several columns, and proclaimed the 
same by a dashing showbill at the corners. Among his peri- 
patetic agents was astalwart porter, who, instead of “ crying” 
the Bulletin, pasted one of the showbills on his back—the 
mob hailed him as the “walking gazette,” 
papers as fast as he could hand them out. 
projector of all this innovation, Edmund Morris, has never 
yet been awarded his just fame among us. 


and. bought his 
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operative labor associations, and actually headed a small 
organization of compositors in this city. His manner was most 
genial, but he was not suited to command or lead; and his 
associates were of that cobble-stone variety of men, who, 
though hard as flint, and useful as individuals, are not the 
best shape for the ground tier of a foundation. He was full 
thirty years ahead of his comrades in this matter, and had to 
postpone his intentions indefinitely. 
<s0e> an 
INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT, 

On the 21st ult., Mr. Arnell, of Tennessee, introduced in 
the United States House of Representatives a bill to provide 
a system of International Copyright between this country and 
all other nations. Mr. Arnell’s bill is supported by the large 


| publishing houses of the country, and if passed would enable 


And surely the | 


Of Quaker | 


lineage and Philadelphia training, he was just the man to | 


break up the old sod of the past, or to run a new furrow in 
the last ploughed field. With ten millions of dollars to start 
with, and a corresponding increase of capital every year or 
two, he would have changed the face of our continent. Let 
him have the applause due to his intentions. 

To this period also belongs the inception of the cheap 
cash daily newspapers among us—that insinuating brood 
which thenceforward have beset our doors, from the Bantam 
size of nine by twelve inches up to the spread Hawk of the 
Herald, the Turkey gobbler of the Tribune, and the sleek, 
sedate Owl of the Ledger. 

About the close of 1834 several printed slips, not much 
larger than Davy Crockett’s spread hand, regularly dated, 
and with quaint titles, made their appearance in New York. 
One of these was named the World, another the Man, and a 
third the Sun—price of each one cent. In the following year 
one or two of similar size and price came out in this city. 
The first of these was printed, edited, and carried to cus- 
tomers by William Mooney, (compositor)—but its title has 
faded from memory, even as “the morning cloud.” Another 
of these bore the name of Daily Transcript, published by 
William L. Drane and William Malcolm; and if any would 
like to add the evidence of sight to their indulgent faith in 
these reminiscences, let them turn to the editorial heading of 
to-day’s Ledger, which reads, “ Public Ledger and Daily 
Transcript”—and for the past thirty years whoever may 
haye made even a hasty survey of the Ledger press-room has 
found there “ Bill Drane” aforesaid—hard after the rollers 
or the roller-boys. Both title and owner of the former paper 
having been grafted upon the latter, and with constant good 
results. Malcolm (like Duncan) I fear is in his grave. He 
was a North river New Yorker, of Scottish descent, born 
just outside the Massachusetts line, and united the enthusiasm 
of the land of cakes with the ingenuity of the land of wooden 


them to monopolize the publishing business, at least in the 
re-publication of Foreign books. This bill, in effect, would 
destroy the business of those engaged in the reproduction of 
those works in popular form, and at prices which place them 
within the reach of the mass of the people, and for this it is 
to be deprecated. The day is past when a monopoly can be 
created to control the demand of the people for knowledge. 
The interests of the author and the public can be better pro- 
tected by general than special legislation, at any rate they 


| would be safer than if left to the tender mercies of a legalized 
| monopoly. 


Since the introduction of Mr. Arnell’s bill a meeting has 
been held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, by the 
principal publishers of that city, to take measures to secure 
the passage of this bill, or one of similar character, through 
Congress. The houses represented were the Appletons’, 
Harpers’, and Claxton’s. 





A VALENTINE, 
LINES SUGGESTED BY SEEING GIRLS WORKING AT PRESS, 
If in the olden time, the darker age, 
When the true Poet and the real Sage, 
Still vainly strove to illumine the human mind, 
And purify and elevate the baser kind ; 
If then the Press first broke the mental gloom, 
And threatened ignorance with an early tomb ; 
Though born of avarice and tended on by friends,* 
And often used to further selfish ends— 
What should it now but elevate and bless, 
When Angels ’stead of devils tend the Press ? 
HENRY J. CRATE. 
* Printers’ Devils. 


+See 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The following papers have been enlarged during the past 
month: Daily Advertiser, Savannah, Ga.; Record of the 
Times, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Crisis, Conneautville, Pa.; Herald, 
Elyton, Ala.; Register, Norristown, Pa.; Daily Adver- 
tiser, Elmira, N. Y.; Intelligencer, Lancaster, Pa.; Mon- 
mouth Democrat, Freehold, N. J. 

The Commercial List, of this city, entered upon its forty- 
first year on the 4th ult., and appeared in an entire new dress 
in honor of the event. S. N. Winslow, Esq., has taken his 
son in as partner. He has been connected with the paper 
since his early boyhood. 

The Philadelphia and Southern Trade Journal is the name 
of a new weekly recently started in this city by Messrs. Wm. 


bowls. He was one of the first and ardent advocates of co- | C. Harris & Co., for the purpose, as the prospectus says, “of 
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fostering our seni ont. the South, oad of winning net to | 


their accustomed channels of commerce those whom the 
recent conflict has alienated from us.” 

A new weekly paper has been started at Frankford, Pa., 
called the Frankford Recorder. 

The Reading (Pa.) Adler closed its seventy-first volume 
with the issue of December 31st. The Adler is the oldest 
German paper in this State. 

The Franklin Repository, Chambersburg, Pa., has entered 
upon its seventy-fifth year. 

The Carolina Watchman and Old North State, Salisbury, 
N.C., have been united under the title of the Watchman 
and old North State. 

On an average, one paper dies weekly in the United States. 

David Gosorn, of the New Creek (W. Va.) Union 
Banner, has associated himself with A. C. Estill in the 
publication of a new weekly paper called the Chronicle at 
Grafton, W. Va. In typographical appearance and “make 
up” the Chronicle very much resembles the Banner, being 
printed in the same office. 

Oregon has three dailies and nineteen weekly papers. 

The annual meeting of the New Jersey Editorial Associa- 
tion was held in Trenton on Thursday, January 16th. Some 
forty editors and publishers were present. From the Secre- 
tary’s report it appears there are now published in the State 
eighty-six newspapers and periodicals, of which thirteen are 
daily, sixty-seven weekly, four monthly and two semi-monthly. 
Seventy of these are political, and are about equally divided 
between the parties, although of the dailies eight are Repub- 
lican while only four are Democratic. During the year 1867 
thirteen new papers were started, and seven suspended pub- 
lication. S. Chew, of the Camden Press, was elected Presi- 
dent. The summer session of the Association will be held 
at Cape May. 

It is said that newspaper publishing dates back to the 
Garden of Eden, or thereabouts, where Adam and Eve 
issued the first edition of A. Bell's life, which Cain suppressed. 

An evening paper is to be started in St. Paul, Minn. 

Miss Cooper, the accomplished daughter of the famous 
novelist, is to contribute to Putnam’s Magazine a series of 
interesting papers on moral subjects. 

The Evening Star, Washington, D. C.,on New Year’s day 
came out in an entire new dress, presenting a very neat typo- 
graphical appearance. The Siar is one of the most prosperous 
of the Washington dailies. 

The Evening Herald, of this city, appeared on New Year’s 
day in an enlarged form, and printed from new type. The 
Herald is in a very prosperous condition. 

The Aegis and Intelligencer, Bel Air, Md., has been 
enlarged by the addition of a column to each page. 

The Woodbridge (N. J.) Gazette has suspended publica- 
tion. 

The Ball Player’s Chronicle, New York city, has changed 
its name tothe American Chronicle of Sports and Pastimes. 

The annual convention of Illinois editors was held at 
Jacksonville on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 8th, 9th 
and 10th ult. The business of the convention consisted in 
the selection of officers for the ensuing year; the adoption of 
by-laws and a constitution for the government of the associa- 
tion; resolutions of respect for deceased editors; and the 
usual resolutions returning thanks to citizens and railroads 
for courtesies extended to members of the press. The next 
convention will be held at Rockford, on the second Monday 
in June, 1869. 

Among the victims of the Angola railroad disaster was 
Charles Lobdell, assistant editor of the La Crosse (Wis.) 
Democrat. He wasa practical printer, and was formerly well 
and favorably known in New York, and had the reputation 
of being one of the “fastest” compositors in the country. 
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There are ome dailies end six eeahiiens in Nevada. 
The Raleigh (N. C.) Progress, recently suspended, has 


been revived, and takes the title of the Daily Press. It is 
published by an association of journeymen printers. 
Hurd & Houghton have dropped London Society. It did 


not pay 
Reed & Wright is the name of a newspaper firm in Wis- 
consin. 

E. Gould Buffam, correspondent of the New York Herald, 
recently died in Paris. He was formerly editor of the Alta 
Californian. 

A correspondent of the Newark Courier objects to news- 
papers that are sold at two cents per copy—he says it makes 
them two-cent-imental. 

There is an Italian paper recently started in New York 
called the L’ Unione Italiane. 

Messrs. Prang & Co., Boston, Mass., have just issued the 
first number of a new monthly entitled Prang’s Chromo. It 
is devoted to the art of chromo-lithography. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier and Hartford (Conn.) Courant 
have changed their forms from folio to quarto. 

The Northern Christian Advocate, Auburn, N. Y., comes 
to us changed from folio to quarto, and printed from new 
type. 

E, F. Church has sold the Towsontown (Md.) Free Press 
to J. C. Horney & Bro. 


————- +s on 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED DURING THE PAST MONTE. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following sums for subscription 
to the Priyters’ CIRCULAR: 


ag Elliott, Carlisle, Pa........cccccccseeveccs $1 00 

- C. Savage, New York Mee ocepeacececeeecbeodoe 1 60 
D. SPGRE, MORNE, GMEINGSaa.. «bo cdccceséccsccs 1 00 
John F. Murphy, Waseca, Miun................ 1 00 
Washoe Union, per S. 0. Leonard Wogdccdsessecs 6 00 
Vicksburg Union, per George Gordon.......... 2 00 
St. Joseph Union, per J. F. Schlagle........... 12 00 


Secretaries of Unions remitting for subscriptions, will please send 
Money Orders — the Post Office. 





THE PRESENT CASH PRICES OF PAPER. 


The following table of prices of paper is corrected monthly 
by Charles Magarge & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Nos. 30, 
32 and 34 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia : 

February 5, 1868. 





Note paper, first class .........++ dss vecesbscctest 42\.@ — per pound. 
GEE .ccccccccccccccccccccccececqnce 30 @ 40 
ad MPGUIE bb Seo os cic coche decescccuges 25 @ 28 $s 
Foolscap and Quarto $0 Bret class... .cccccccces: 42i4.@ — 66 
BUPCP, .. .c..cvcccccccces 33 @ 31% «= 
$6 sé COMMON ......66 ceeees 7 @— 
Flat caps and folios, first class.............s00+. 33 @ 35 a6 
sd DEES coc ccctsccctcoccccsoss 29 @ 31 wad 
WGN BOB osc ent cteandeno ogksibh> «tne tndbat 24 @ 2 46 
EE BIO WIE, CURW sg Cenc nap cc ccnapnencesecs 13 @ — ee 
CO DOUG TO Sok coi icceicsecdeveededscddics 14 @ — “ 
PEE Inns acbnctio csr achade “eee peewee 17 @ 18 “ 
DE <Miid ss onchudasesat)s coucebcotebhdsess 20 @ — ws 
Sized and calendered book...,..............6+5 21 @ 23 ha 
Extra sized and calendered, plate and map..... 28 @ 32 7 
PRED TONGAN i Sik cic iWeisccccscdb ctcabocds 4 @ — so 
ON ILE ae see like — $ 
NE caves cccccccnsdhst devas sdbetteenesocshee litle 13 “6 
FOR SALE. 


A ROPER CALORIC ENGINE, 
TWO HORSE-POWER, AND IN FIRST-RATE CONDITION. 


Satisfactory reasons given for selling. Apply to 
GIBSON BRO., 
271 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C, 
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- BARGAIN COLUMN. 
A TWO-REVOLUTION HOE CYLINDER PRESS. BED— 


36x52. Cheap. 
GORDON CYLINDER PRESS, 18x24. Price $550. 
HALF MEDIUM GORDON. Price $250. 


Ruggles rotary card and bill-head press. 
1 


GORDON CYLINDER, i 
operation if desired. Price, 
Lot Chases—various sizes—wrought-iron. 


As good as new, Price 
n good working order, can be seen in 





One Super Royal Newbury Press. Bed 24x33. 


In gvod running 
order,—nearly new. Price $600. 


Lot of Stereotype Blocks—various sizes. Cheap. 
One medium Cylinder Press, nearly new. Price, $1,100. 
One Folio Post ber Price, $700. 


One superior Hand ee ae 
| One half medium Babcock. 
One entire office suitable for 7 column paper. 





FOR SALE, 


| A HOE FOUR-CYLINDER ROTARY PRESS, 


IN PERFECT ORDER. 


WILL PRINT A PAPER 29 BY 42- 





Also, SUFFICIENT BREVIER, NONPAREIL, AND AGATE | 
TYPE, STANDS, CASES, AND OTHER MATERIALS, 


All of the above have been very little used, and will be sold on 
accommodating terms, For particulars, address 


HAGAR & C®O., | 
68 Gold street, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 
VALLEE’S ELASTIC GUM, 


| FOR 


a 











POWER, MACHINE AND HAND PRESSES. 


A Superior Article, Combining Durability, Cheapness and Dispatch. 
| With this Article the Printer can make a Roller in one hour. 


PRICE, 356 CENTS PER POUND. 

| In offering the Elastic Gum to the Trade. the manufacturer can confi- 
dently warrant the Gum as superior to any article ever offered, having it in 
use on Hoe Cylinder, Taylor, Campbell, and all kinds of machine and Hand 
Presses, and giving general satisfaction. 

The Koller can be used a few hours after taking from the mould, and at 
any time in fifteen minutes after washing, scarcely any shrinkage taking 
place, and having such tenacity that itis impossible to tear it. In fact, it 
combines everything that is desired in a first-class Roller, and costing no 
more money than an ordinary glue and molasses Roller This material 
works as well in Summer as Winter, and can be adapted toany climate. It 
is put up in cakes for shipping, with printed directions fur use, and can be 
had at any of the Type Foundries in Philadelphia. 

Country Printers will find it to their advantage to use Vallee’s Elastic 
Roller Gam. Particular attention will be given to all orders received, and 
full directions how to make rollers from the Gum; or if the size of Roller 
required is given, it will be sent to any part of the country, and no charge 
made for boxing. 


FOR SALE AT THE FOUNDRIES OF 





L. Johnson @ Co., L. Pelouze & Son, Collins & Mc Leester, Philadephia, Pa.; 
R. Allison, Franklin Type Foundry, Cincinnati, Ohio; John H. Baptist, 
Republic Office, Richmond, Va.; W.J. Ramage, Chatt Tenn., or of the 
Manufacturer, 

F. VALLEE, 


36 Hudson ‘St, Philadelphia. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


DEALER IN NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


Type, Presses, Black & Colored Inks,News Ink, 


PAPER-CUTTERS, CABINETS, STANDS, 
GALLEYS, LEADS, CASES, 
And everything required in a Printing Office, furnished at the shortest 
notice, at Foundry prices. 


| 36 Hudson Street, Philadelphia, 
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Special Attention Given to Engraving Blocks for Colored and Tint-Work, 
Blocks Ruled for Checks, Envelopes, &c. 





FOR SALE. 


ONE EIGHT-CYLINDER ROTARY PRESS, 
IN SPLENDID CONDITION. 
ONE LARGE CYLINDER TAYLOR, 
Bed 46 by 31. Price $2,200, 
Also, one ADAMS HAND PRESS, 38 by 52. 
Apply to 


CHEAP. 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO., 
Type Founders, New York. 





JAMES D. MOORE & CO., 


| STEAM ENGINE BUILDERS and MACHINISTS 


30 and 32 HUDSON STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Nil kinds of PRINTERS’ WORK carefully executed at Reasonable Rates, 











Important to Printers who desire success and promotion in business life. 


BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Corner Tenth & Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Most complete and thoroughly appointed Commercial School in the Country. 


Conducted upen the best system of Instruction, and offering advantages 
of the highest order in every Department. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION FOR THE TIMES. 


The COMMERCIAL COURSE embraces Book Keeping, Commercial 
Calculations, Penmanship, Correspondence, Busine-s Forms, Customs of 
Trade, Commercial Law. the Art of Detecting Counterfeit Money, &c. 
This Course may be completed in three months. 

DIPLOMAS awarded to Graduates, under seal and by authority of 
law, this being a regularly Incorporated College, and the only one with 
similar powers in the State, or in the United states. 

OTHER BRANCHES.—Telegraphing, the Higher Mathematics, Engi- 
neering, Surveying and Navigution. 


BOOK KEEPING. 


In the Department of Accounts this Institution is wholly uurivalled. 
The Treatise on this subject, published by the Proprietor, is everywhere 
acknowledged to be the best and most complete work extant, and being 
composed almost exclusively of sets obtained from AcTUAL BuSINEL, pre- 
sents a course of instruction such as can be secured by no other system. 
Book for sule, and sent by mail to any address, upon the receipt of $3,50. 


YOUNG MEN 
invited to send for circulars, or visit the College for further information. 
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CHARLES MACARCE & CO., 


Wholesale Dealers in 
Paper, and Paper Makers’ Materials, 
Warehouse: 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth Street, 
‘PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER TO THE TRADE THE FOLLOWING: 






MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS, Cheek Fol dimses 18 by 26 —25 Ibs ne: 
Cc Plate Pape pa ious size ig 1e¢ olio,...173¢ by 24'44—18 and 2 
Taek Meet... a Folio.....s.0c17 by 22 —12, 14. 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 Ibs. 
Lithograph and Map Pa per... “ “ CLOWN ... sereesere 15 by 19 —20 and 22 lbs. 
Sized and § Cal “ “ Flat Cap........l14 by 17 —12, 14, 16, and 18 lbs, 
Caed Posed eadered | Paper. ée as 2 stings 13 by 16 —12'and 13 Ibs. 
Printing Paper of all grades........... ss « $6 seaeenees 12 by 15 — 9 lbs. 
Manilla and Hardware Papers... = 7 CAP, LETTER, NOTE and BLOTTING PAPERS, &c. 
Hardware and Manilla in Rolls, ° "7 
Tympan R :''s, 24, 26, 28, 30, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inca. Folded Cap, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Drafting Paper in Rolls, 36, and 40 inch. Flat and Folded Quarto Post, plain and ruled, various weights, 
Fine Glazed Colored Papers, all sizes and weights. Folded Note, plain and ruled, various weights. 


Packet and Commercial Post, plain. 


Colored Papers suitable for Posters. 
Packet Note, plain and ruled, 











BLANK BOOK PAPERS. 
R 4 Engine Size od Papers, 17% by 28—30 lbs. 
Comprising best makes of the following sizes: 16 by 26—20, 22, 24, and 26 lbs. 
Imperial. ... -»-23 by 31—65 lbs. = ved “ 617 «by 22—17 lbs. 
Sup. Royal -20 by 28—53 lbs. Envelope Paper, 20 by 25—18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 30, 35, and 40 lbs. 
Royal..... -19 by 24—45 Ibs. Blotting Paper, 19 by 24—40, 60, 70, 80, 100, and 120 lbs. 
Medium. .18 by 23—25, 30, 32, and 36 Ibs, Tissue Paper, white and eatiek: 
emy ....... 6 by 21—22, 24, 26, and 28 lbs. Bond Papers, various sizes. 

Extra Foli -19 by 24—24 lbs., and 19 by 24—21 Ibs. Press Boards, 26 by 40, 24 by 38, and 24 by 29. 


Trunk Boards, Tar Binders’ Boards, Bonnet Boards, Straw Boards, Soft Binders’ Boards. 
PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS.—Imported and Domestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Ultramarine. 
PAPERS MADE TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE, AT OUR WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS. 





| 











CHARLES MACARCE & co. 

















KS PRESERVE THIS SHEET FOR REFERENOL.w 


PHILADHDLPHIA 


BuiaNkK Book Manuractory, Parer WAREHOUSE 


AND 


RULING ROOMS. 


We are able to announce a further reduction in the price of 


ROLED BILL-HHAD PAPER, 


and are prepared to supply Printers with the various sizes of best quality 12 and 14 lb. Flat Cap, 
ready-cut and done up in packages of 5OO, at the following low prices : 











WHITE OR BLUE. FANCY COLORS. 
12 Ib. CAP. 14 Ib. CAP. 14 Ib. only. 
j For 500. Per 1,000. F For 500. Per 1,000. ‘Par 1,000. ag 
REDUCED 4 Sheets, long or broad folio, 260 | 475 | 288 | 6 60 | 6 50 
. . 66 “c sc \| | 

Price List, { ' 1% | 260 | 100 | 288 |) 850 
: ae % | 175 | 110 | 200 | 230 
Feb. 1, 1868. 4 “ — Jong (only) “ 75 1 38 | 85 1 56 | 1 88 





On orders for 10,000 assorted, 10 per cent. discount will be allowed. Upon a reduction in prices of 
paper, these prices will also be further reduced. 





PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


FLAT WRITING PAPERS, all sizes and qualities. 
PRINTERS’ CARDS, (see A. M. Cormns’ List, last page of Printers’ Circular.) 
DENNISGON’S PATENT TAGS. 
SHERWIN’S PATENT REABY-STRUNG FAGS. 
ENVELOPES, Pettee’s Patent; also of the “old cut.” 


tS All at the Lowest Market Prices.<2¥ 


Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best hand machines, 
in constant use, and giving special attention to this department of our business, our facilities 
for filling orders for every description of Ruled Paper for Books or Bl are unsur- 
passed, and Printers are solicited to give our establishment a trial. 


Orders and inquiries by mail will receive prompt attention 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 


506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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AND 


PRINTERS’ BMPORITUM: 


Established Half a Century. 


HAGAR & CO, 


No. 38 GOLD STREET, NEw YorK. 


<tt>, lide 
—_— ao 








This old-established Foundry, having a large stock and a complete assortment of the most modern faces of 


BOOK, JOB, NEWS € ORNAMENTAL TYPE 


Is prepared to fill orders with accuracy and despatch. 


PRINTING MATERIAL OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


INCLUDING 


Power, Hand and Job Presses 


Of all the popular manufacturers, furnished at short notice, and at regular rates. 





Send Five Dollars for our SrPECIMEW BOO, which will be refunded on 


purchase of Twenty-Five Dollars’ worth of Material, or return of Book, at our expense, 
in case purchase is not made; or for our 


“SELECTIONS FROM SPECIMEN BOOE.” 


Which contains most of what is useful in a Country Office, and will be sent, without charge, to Printers or 
others desiring to purchase. 





ESTIMATES FURNISHED AND ALL INQUIRIES RELATIVE TO THE BUSINESS, PROMPTLY AND CHEERFULLY ANSWERED 
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GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS. VARNISHES, ETC., | 


OFFICE, 62 JOHN STREET, NEW YORE. 























BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS, 

Card or Wood Cut _ per Ib__$1, 2.00, 3 00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz___..__--__-_______ mt 2.00 00 | po a 50c, 750 
rl , _...50e, 75c, $1 | Purple Ink, per oz_____- Green, poster__ _....-50c, T5c, $1 | 
Adams or Power Press C ut Ink. i $1, 2.00 eS ea _ $5, ' | Gre en, Fine Light and Dark__ __.._$1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink____.______ 40c, 50c, 75c | Fine Red, per Ib ner Gass 4 — — Deep, or Orange.- $1.50, 2.00 
mere Mews Tak... eee _30c =a SO eee $2 do for posters_ 75e, $1 

| News and Poster a aCe “20c, 25¢ Red, for posters eae $0 | ed. i Size. w Thite or Gold Color -_______- $1, 200 
Printers’ Varnish._____ __50c to $1.00 | Blue « Tints of all Shades______--.______ $1, 1.50, 2 00 
Printers’ Poster V arnish, pe r gallon, $2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronse Blue | Brown and Sienna Inks___.________ $1, 1.50, 2.00 | 


LITHOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHES. 





Lithographic Inks, per Ib_____ 2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish__..______._._.__60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices 





i> Add 40 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label 


Prices and the present Selling Prices :— | 
LABEL Prick, 2 3 7 an; | (1) 2 150 200 250 3.00 5.00 10.00 | 








—— 











SELLING PRICE, 35 42 56 0 1.05 1.40 -15 2.10 2.80 3.50 4.20 7.00 14.00 


=I 


For Sale by R. S. MENAMIN, 36 Hudson Street, Philadelphia. 
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“THE ART PRESERVATIVE OF ALL ARTS.” 
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BSTABLISHED IW 1804 





The subscriber (successor to Charles Johnson, formerly Johnson & Durant, celebrated Printing Ink Manufacturers of 
this city) would respectfully inform Printers and the trade generally that, after numerous experiments and years of the 
closest personal application, he has succeeded in producing an Ink that will defy all competition for density of black and 
quickness of drying, two things which many of the Printing Inks of the day are entirely void of. Its drying properties are 
such, that some of the leading Printers of this city find it unnecessary to ‘“‘hang up” their printed work, when the paper 
has been slightly wet. 


By the introduction recently of his 


NEW IMPROVED PATENT STEAM MILL, 


his Ink will be found to have no equal for fineness of grinding, and with the agency of his 


PATENT LAMPBLILACE, 


he offers a black of greater density and cheaper than any other Ink heretofore made in this country. His Ink at $1.00 
7} tb. he will guarantee to be superior to any other in the market at considerably higher prices; indeed, it has heen found 
to possess a brilliancy equal to imported Ink at $2.50 # Ib. He would refer to the ‘‘ AMERICAN SPORTSMAN,” printed 
by Lippincott & Co., with his Ink. 

The subscriber keeps constantly on hand a large supply of Book and News Inks, Varnishes, &c., and is prepared to fill 
the largest orders at the shortest possible notice. PRICES :—News, 30 cts. % tb. A reduction made to large consumers 
and agents. Book Ink, at 50, 60, 75, 1.00 # tt. His Ink, made expressly for Hoe’s FAST CYLINDER PRINTING 
MACHINE, he guarantees to be a superior article for that purpose. He has also an Ink for the finest Card and Wood Cut 
Work, at $2 @ 3 # Ib. that cannot be surpassed by the very best English or French. however high their price may be. 

Your order is respectfully solicited. 


Proprietors of Country Newspapers will find it to their advantage to give him a call before purchasing elsewhere. 


CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON. 
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RICHARD MAGEE, 


316 Chestnut Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, 


BLANK BOOK & ENVELOPE 


MANUPACTU RHE. 





Printers wanting Envelopes, will find it much to their advantage 
to send their orders to Magee’s Manufactory. 





ENV ELOPES, NO. 5, which is Letter size, from $1.25 to $5.00 
per thousand. 


BILL-HEA DS, any size or quality of paper, at the lowest prices. 
BLANK BOOKS made to order at short notice. 
PRINTERS’ CARDS at the lowest prices. 
LETTER, NOTE & CAP PAPER supplied in any 
quantity to suit Printers. Also MOURNING PAPER, with Envelopes to match, 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN FOR 


CARTERS COMBINED WRITING AND COPYING INK. 
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DEGENER & WEILER’S 


“LIBERTY” CARD AND JOB PRESSES. 








*OOSTt ‘FS TIUdV CAHLINALVA 








WORLD’S FAIR PREMIUM, LONDON, 1862. 








DEGENER’S “LIBERTY” PRESSES 


Are carefully and sirongly built in our own Machine Shop. They run with ease, and are not dangerous to the opera- 
tor. The convenient horizontal position to which the bed can be brought at will, enables the pressman to get at his form 
with greater facility than on any other press extant. The impression is powerful and clear, without slur, the register per- 
fect, and the distribution equal to every requirement of the Art. Speed, 1,000 to 2,000 impressions per hour. 


SIZES AND PRICES OF THE = PRESS: 





No. 2—Card and Circular Press, thy 1 1 inches inside Chase, ° - « $250.00 Boxing, $6.00 
No, 3—Quarto-Medium, 10 . | 15 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, a. + oe 425.00 a 50 
No. 4—Half-Medium, 13 by 19 Inches inside Chase, with Fountain, . . 550.00 = 10.00 


&e Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand Roller, ae live Weenshhs go with each Press.-“@& 


 eraraeavaterniataaeatataamaaaeees 





| The following are a few of the hundreds of Printers who use the Degener iPrcee, to whom we refer the Trade: 












Duross Bros., + Philadelphia, Pa. C.H. Butt & Co., . Williamsport, Pa. J. R. Marrs, . ° Danville, Ky. Hollis& Gunn, . . Boston, Mass. 
Merrihew & Son, ° oe “a L. EB. Marchand, Kew Orleans, La. R. H. Singleton Nashville, Tenn. Marvin & Son, ° “ “ 

K. Ketterlinus, . “ “ J. P. Sarrazin, ¥’ “ Gazette” Printing Co., Cincinnati, O. Prentis & Deland, ° ie « 

W B. Eckert, . ° o oe Schmidt & Trowe, . Baltimore, Ma. J.¥F. Uhthorn, . “ « G. R. Beach, e New _— Ind. 
BR. Manicke, ° od os C. H. Schneidereith, . eter & Co. ° e “ oe W. Pigott, e ° ° Chicago, Ill. 
H. Orr, ° ° eo “ ‘ Civiliar & Telegraph,” Cumberland, “ Bradle: 7; ° “ o J. 8. Hyatt, ° . Rockford, Tl. 
Neeb, Bauer & Co. » + Pittsburgh, “ 3. B. Williamson, . . Louisville, Ky. Thecdore Ww inchester, + Marietta, “ Starr & Sons, ° Milwaukie, Wis. 


| @. H. Baldwin, . + Corry, a Bradley & Gilbert, . . Paine & Long, . ° Akron, ad Lottridge & Seymour, . La Crosse, 
From Seventy-five to One Hundred Presses can be shown in satisfactory operation in this City. 


DEGENER & WEILER, 23 Chambers St., Cor. of Centre, N. Y. 
MANUFACTORY—328, 330 and 332 Delancy Street. Branch Offices, {3% EURSON STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





39 WATER STREET, BOSTON. 
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CARDS OF EVERY “DESCRIPTION | 28833388522828833382 | 
On hand or mace to order. | 
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Card Sheets, 22x28, per 100. 
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No. 4 White China, 
do 
do 


Railroad, 


1 Extra Colored Railroad, 


34 Blanks, 


B 
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do 
do 
do 


Bristol. Board, 


A 1, 2 ply 
A 1, 3 ply 
A 1, 4 ply . ° 
Fine Satin Enm’ld, White and Tinted, 


do 
do é . 
1 Extra Blanks, 


4 Colored China, . 


5 do 
8 do 
9 do 
5 do 
8 do 
1 do 
2 do 





Fine Satin Surface, 


Extra Porcelain, . 
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No. 506. & 508 


Minor Street, 
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A. MI. COLLINS, 
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SCALE OF SIZES. 
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MANUFACTURER OF 


BLANK AND ENAMELED CARDS, 
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ALFRED M. COLLINS, 
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Warehouse, 506 Minor Street, above Fifth, Philadelphia. 





PRICE PER THOUSAND CARDS. 
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4 Colored China, 
“ 5 do 

A 1, 2 ply do 
“ A1l,3 ply do 


5 do 
8 do 
8 do 
| Double Satin Enamele 
Fine do 
Fine Satin Surface 


Quality. 

ite China, . 

do e 

do P 

do ; 

do é 

“ 1Extra Railroad . 
“ 1 Colored Railroad, 


“ 1 Extra Blanks, 
“ 2 do Bristol, 
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“ 3 Blanks, 
“« B_ do 
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| No. 4 Whi 
| Extra Porcelain, . 
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